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LIFE INSURANCE 
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SF 


HAVE YOU ANY QUESTIONS? 











You are invited to send any questions op 
life insurance to *“The Equitable Cou. 
selor,’” 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y, 
Or write for booklet, ‘* Build forthe Future,” 








which gives interesting information of value, 
















Meanwhile, read these questions and 





answers on important life insurance facts, 






Q. I am 25, married and have one young 
child. I earn $50 a week. I have $6000 
of insurance, and a small bank balance, 
What added insurance do you suggest? 









A. Enough to provide a minimum of in- 





come to your wife, and to create an educa 






tional fund for the child. 












Q. Should life insurance be paid ina 





lump sum? 






A. Not always. More and more people 





believe it wiser to arrange the payments to 






beneficiaries in installments, with a moderate 






lump sum for emergencies. The ‘“‘life in- 






come option’’ on every policy makes life 






lony protec tion certain. 




















Q. What is a “Special Income’’ Policy? 


A. 


with a growing family. It provides extra 





This policy is designed for the man 






protection while the children are dependent. 






Ask an Equitable agent or the Counselor 






about its interesting features. 






- + For Men, not Puppets - - 














The puppet is pulled about, willy nilly. So are some men — 


pulled about by ‘‘fate.’’ But the man who owns life insurance 


stands up against that puppeteer. He has a say in his destiny. THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 





For insurance safeguards the family, it builds a financial re- 












serve, it may enable the insured man some day to take life easy. 
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ANIEL BOONE was born 

in New York September 
7th, 1879—the only one of 
a family of nine children 
born outside of the State of 
Missouri, where the family 
has resided for one hundred 
and twenty-five years. It 
happened that his father be- 
came associated with the 
New York Life in 1875, and 
three years later received, 
and accepted, a very flatter- 
ing offer from his company 
to come to New York. He 
remained there for about 
three years, returning to 
Missouri to form a general 
agency partnership with his 
brother John T. Boone under 
the firm name of "John T. 
and Daniel Boone”, and this 
general agency as long ago 
as the early nineties was 
perhaps the largest single 
producing general agency 
of any company—produc- 
ing twenty to twenty-five 
millions of new business 
annually. 

The son received his edu- 
cation in the public schools 
of Saint Louis, Missouri, and 
Culver Military Academy, of 
Culver, Indiana. Coming 
out of Culver in 1897, he 
commenced his insurance 
career as an office boy for 
the New York Life in Saint 
Louis. After four years in 


the office he took an agency 
contract, and entered the 
field as a solicitor. 

Remaining in the field un- 
til 1905 he was appointed 
instructor of agents, and at- 
tached to the Cairo, Illinois, 
branch office—a year later 
being transferred to the 
Indianapolis branch office, 
with headquarters at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

In 1907 Mr. Boone re- 
signed from the New York 
Life, and became manager 
of the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, at Kansas City; 
later being transferred to 
the San Francisco office of 
that company; and in 1909 
joined his father in the or- 
ganization of the Midland 
Life Insurance Company at 
Kansas City, Missouri, and 
served that company con- 
tinuously since—first as sec- 
retary, then vice-president 
in charge of agencies, and 
president since the death of 
his father in 1920. 

Mr. Boone served as a 
member of the executive 
committee of the American 
Life Convention for eight 
years and was president of 
that organization in 32-33. 
His hobbies are golf and 
hunting. 


,... OUT IN FR 


RIGHT — Photographed in his 
early ‘teens after the Missouri 
homestead was reestablished 


LEFT—Pictured at age three. 
shortly after the family moved 
from Missouri to New York. 
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ARE PROTECTED BY 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





GREAT-WEST POLICYHOLDERS and their families number approximately 
one million persons. The following facts will interest them and others. 


LIVING POLICYHOLDERS received over $11,000,000 in 1937. The Company 
has paid more than $195,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries since it was 
. founded in 1892. 
1359 POLICYHOLDERS DIED in the year and more than $3,900,000 was paid | 
to beneficiaries. 
NEW BUSINESS placed—over $53,000,000—again shows an increase. 
BUSINESS IN FORCE now amounts to nearly $590,000,000 — a substantial 
gain during the year. 

THE ASSETS also show a gratifying increase. They belong almost exclusively 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. | 
LIBERAL PARTICIPATION RETURNS to policyholders are being continued. 
STEWARDSHIP is the Company's watchword. The year’s figures indicate the ; 
vast and increasing field in which that stewardship operates and show the 
importance of the small savings of many people when gathered together in a 
co-operative enterprise. 








Important Items for 1937 Diversified Investments 








Insurance and Annuities in Force Bonds and Debentures 








$589,511,167 49.4% 
City Mortgages and Properties 
New Business (including Annuities) 17.0% 
$53,058,443 Farm Mortgages and Properties 
Payments to Policyholders 13.8% 
and Beneficiaries Policy Loans 
$15,269,831 16.6% 
Stocks, Common and Preferred 
Assets Liabilities 1.2% 
$156,805,466 $150,356,098 Cash and Miscellaneous 
2.0% 


Surplus, Contingency Reserve 


and Capital Accordingly, every policyholder’s 
equity is diversified in the above 
$6,449,368 proportions. 


























WRITE FOR COMPLETE 46th ANNUAL REPORT 


HEAD OFFICE 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


A Policy for Every Person and Every Purse 
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Value Received 


who sought help in his vineyard. Early in the morning he 

found men willing to work. The wage he proffered for the 
day was deemed fair and equitable. At various hours throughout 
the day, even to the eleventh after the sun had spent his heat, 
other men were hired for a wage as great as was given to those 
who had worked since dawn. 


A STORY old and in the Bible, tells about a certain rich man 


The tale depicts the scene at close of day when each laborer 
came for his earnings and to each was paid an equal sum though 
many had worked for twelve hours while the toil of a few was 
for but one hour. 


In disregard of their past satisfaction at obtaining a job for a 
just wage, those of the first group complained bitterly now 
though the settlement was in full keeping with their contract. 
Each laborer in that vineyard received in full the amount which 
he agreed was proper pay at a time he hired out, and when un- 
certainty and hunger were imminent. The security for the day 
and the morrow afforded by the job and its wage was worth the 
labor throughout the day. Now murmuring against their master, 
in their hearts they knew that he had acted honestly with them. 
Envy gripped them because others, though contributing less to 
the harvest of the day, were equally rewarded. It is human to 
forget and to rail at honest performance when fortune smiles 
more favorably on others. 


Men procure life insurance to gain security for those they 
love against that uncertain hour when Death shall come. For one 
modest weekly, monthly or annual payment they procure a pro- 
tection immediate and as enduring as they maintain their policy 
in force. Like the laborers in the vineyard each policyholder 
assumes a contract which he feels is fair and just, knowing that 
in the uncertainty of life all will not pay equally with him. 


Observers, intent on some ulterior purpose, might cite apparent 
inequalities in life insurance wherein one policyholder dies be- 
fore a day is done; another man declines to continue his pay- 
ments after years of protection; while yet another lives beyond 
his span and pays for scores of years before Death matures his 
contract. Yet in each instance, life insurance has functioned with 
equitability, performed justly to each its every promise and ter- 
minated its protection in complete fairness to all. A security 
and a value has been granted in just proportion to the sacrifice 
each made. 


Just as in the case of the rich man and his laborers in the vine- 
yard, so it is with life insurance policyholders. Each man is 
guaranteed a value for a burden assumed and his acceptance 
thereof records his belief in its fairness and worth. And who 
can say whether the laborer, working from early morning 
throughout the heat of day, contented and protected by the 
promise of security through his wage, was not better off than 
the man who worried throughout the day, even until the eleventh 
hour, over the morrow’s lack of bread as the lot of him and his 


family. 
¥, & Oe 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES RETIRED IN 1937 


American Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; reinsured by Union Legal Reserve 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas, effective 
Feb. 23. 

Builders Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl.; rein- 
sured by Service Life Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebr. 

Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; reinsured by United Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

Excelsior Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas; 
effective June 2, all business of the company assumed by 
the Excelsior Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa; re- 
insured in the Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Guaranty Old Line Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas; effective March 19, all liability under outstanding 
policies of living policyholders of the company assumed by 
Pyramid Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark., June 
29. S. D. Duke appointed receiver. 

Great Western Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
reinsured by the Western National Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Loyal Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass.; merged 
with the Loyal Protective Insurance Company. 

National Old Line Life Insurance Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; in liquidation voluntarily. 

Northwestern Union Life Insurance Company, Ottawa, 
ll.; reinsured by Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, 
Monmouth, III. 

Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas; 
effective Feb. 3, all business of the company taken over by 
Pyramid-American Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Roman Standard Life Insurance Company, Manistee, 
Mich.; receiver appointed. 

Twin Cities Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas; re- 
ferred to the Attorney General with request that necessary 
steps be taken to wind up its affairs and cancel its charter. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Montgomery, Ala.; cor- 
poration dissolved. 

Union States Life Insurance Company, Portland, Ore.; 
reinsured by Provident Life Insurance Company, Bismarck, 
N. D. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL 
ORDERS RETIRED IN 1937 


Chicago Fraternal Life Association, Chicago, Ill.; rein- 
sured by North American Union Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago, Il. 

Degree of Honor, Winfield, Kan.; reinsured by Fidelity 
Life Association, Fulton, II]. 

Fraternal Home Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
merged with The Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. 

Golden West Life Insurance Association, Topeka, Kan.; 
receiver appointed. 

Home Mutual Benefit Association, Petoskey, Mich.; re- 
ceiver appointed. 

Mutual League Incorporated, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
reinsured in Merchants and Bankers Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Order Knights of Joseph, Cleveland, Ohio; liquidating. 

Slavic Progressive Benevolent Union, Ambridge, Pa.; 
merged with The Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. 

State Fraternal Benevolent Association, Fayetteville, 
Tenn.; liquidated March 14. 
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NEW AND RETIRED COMPANIES IN 1937 






Swedish United Sons of America, Menominee, Mich.; jp 
receivership as of March 12. 

United Brothers of Friendship of Texas, Houston, Texas; 
receiver appointed, Eddie Joseph, March 2. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED AND 
PROJECTED IN 1937 


Bankers Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark: 
organized March 24. 

Better Way Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark; 
incorporated and organized March 1. 

Dixie Life and Accident Insurance Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; commenced business as a stipulated premium plan 
company, March 24. 

Federal Old Line Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; incorporated Dec. 15, 1936, authorized July 9 to 
transact a mutual life insurance business. 

Great America Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; organized March 24. 

Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.; incorporated March 9. 

Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; in process of organization. 

State Life Insurance Company, Florence, South Carolina; 
licensed’ Feb. 19 with a paid-in capital of $15,000; au- 
thorized capital of $20,000; to write industrial life in- 
surance. 

Sunset Life Insurance Company of America, Olympia, 
Wash.; incorporated April 30 with a capital of $200,000. 

Union Employers Mutual Life Insurance Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; incorporated Jan. 28. 

United Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.; organ- 
ized in November with a paid-up capital of $25,000 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
IN 1937 


Acme Life Assurance Society, Atlanta, Ga. 

Andrew Jackson Life Insurance Society, Nashville, Tenn.; 
organized Sept. 18. 

Columbia Mutual Hospital Association, Wash., D. C. 

Coronado Benevolent Society, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
organized Nov. 6. 

Dillon Funeral Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dixie Funeral Company, Incorporated, Evergreen, Ala 

Dunbar Mutual Insurance Society, Incorporated, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

East Arkansas Insurance Company, Parkin, Ark.; 
corporated March 15. 

First Hungarian Sick and Fraternal Society, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Good Templars Benevolent Fraternal Society, Troy, Ala. 

National Mutual Life Insurance Association, Little Rock, 
Ark.; incorporated April 21. 

Old Gold Mutual Relief Society, Birmingham, Ala. 

Professional Insurance Corporation, Jackson, Fla. 

Southern Burial Association, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Trustee Life Assurance Society, Birmingham, Ala. 

Union Life Insurance Co. of Ala., Montgomery, Ala. 

Union Life Insurance Association, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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J. T. MeMillin 


MIDDLE-AGED, corpulent 
German a life insurance 
agent whose center af activities 


isa small Wisconsin town in the heart 
of German dairy farmers—explained 
to the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters what is meant by 
being a center of influence. 

He was Mark Schwinn, of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., an eleventh hour substi- 
tute for hospital-confined million-dol 
lar-producer Isaac S. Kibrick, of the 
New York Life, at Brockton, Mass. 
Unheralded and unsung though the 
small town Wisconsin agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life may have 
been, he was easily the outstanding 
star of the annual sales conference of 
the Philadelphia Association and he 
won loud acclaim from the throng of 
1100 men and women, second largest 
attendance in the history of the Phila- 
delphia sales conferences. 

It was Roger B. Hull, general coun- 
sel of the National Association, who, 
incidentally, was a spectator at the 
affair, who suggested and secured 
Schwinn for the Philadelphia group. 


Homely Examples 


In simple language and homely 
fashion, Schwinn told his audience 
“How to Win Contacts and Influence 
Contracts.” If his stories of his ex- 
periences smacked considerably of 
food, it was, perhaps, to illustrate 
those adages that “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach” and 
that “an army fights best on a full 
stomach.” Again, he may have brought 
home the fact that the best way to 
sell life insurance is to sell it to 
“ma and pa” in their own home after 
dinner is over, the children asleep and 
the chores all done. 


PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
IN SALES FORUM 


Star Producers Uncover Success 
Secrets; Louis F. Paret Honored 
for Service and High Standards 


By E. S. BANKS 


Early in the program, the Phila- 
delphia Association made the second 
annual award of its President’s Cup, 
given to a member of the association 
for meritorious service to life insur- 


ance and a maintenance of rigid stand- 


ards over a period of years. Last year 
the recipient was Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriting. This year the honor 
went to Louis F. Paret, general agent 
of the Provident Mutual in Philadel- 
phia and Camden, who started with 
the company as an office boy 46 years 
ago. Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, 
general counsel of both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia Associations 
who made the presentation, remarked 
that Paret had twice been president 
of the Philadelphia association, once 
president of the state association, and 
that he was the sort of man whose 
life emphasized the fact that “too 
often we pass over the traits of char- 
acter that spell a man’s success.” 

In his acceptance speech, Paret re- 
marked that he was accepting the 
trophy “not as an award to my per- 
sonal accomplishments but as a sym- 
bol to the men and women who had 
made life insurance their career. I 


’ 


have done very little.’ 


McMillan and Gheen 


Outside of Schwinn, the program 
listed two speakers, both of them stars 
of the nth degree. They were Joseph 
L. McMillan, manager of the Mutual 
Life of New York, Baltimore, author 
of “Prestige Building for Life Under- 
writers,” and James E. Gheen, the 
inspirational orator of New York. 

But it was Schwinn, with his stories 
of how to get into the home to talk 
to ma and pa and get the application, 


who won the large audience. His talk 
was made up almost entirely of 
stories to illustrate his point that the 
life insurance agent should be the 
model of the center of influence in his 
community. That “people should look 
up to him for what he does.” His ad- 
dress was filled with homespun phi- 
losophy (as well as a bit of an accent 
now and then) that every under- 
writer could take a lesson from. His 
first story told how he and ma went 
to the Dodge County Fair. A 7-pas- 
senger automobile pulled up. “Ma and 
pa got out of the front seat and 11 
children piled out of the back. I 
turned around to ma and said: ‘That 
man needs life insurance. I’m going 
to write him for $10,000 in the next 
three weeks.’”? Two weeks passed and 
one night Mrs. Schwinn said, “Have 
you sold that man yet?” 


Telling Stories 


“Not yet. I am going to pick out 
a nasty evening when even a dog 
wouldn’t stay out.” One of those 
evenings finally came and Schwinn 
drove out to see the farmer. He went 
around to the back door and the man 
came out in his stockinged feet. Now 
Schwinn, who has paid for over 100 
lives for over a decade, takes up the 
story: 

“He didn’t say anything, so finally 
I said, ‘Let’s go in the house. It’s 
raining and snowing and you're liable 
to catch cold.” He made no effort to 
open the door so I walked in and said, 
‘Come on in.’ I sat down and offered 
him a chair. I told him a couple of 
stories and pa laughed. I noticed that 
the kitchen door was a little open 
and I could see the children peeking 
through. They liked the stories, so 
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finally I said, ‘Let the children come 
in. They like the stories.’ So in they 
came. Ma got interested in them, too, 
and peeped in. I said, ‘Come in, ma.’ 
So I told stories until half past nine. 
Then ma told the children it was time 
to go to bed. I said that I would tell 
them two more stories. Finally, the 
children went to bed and ma went up 
with them. I said to pa, ‘Well, I had 
a wonderful time.’ Pa said he did 
too, and to come back again. To come 
Monday at a quarter to seven because 
they got through with their chores 
early. 

“T was there Monday evening. The 
children ran to méet me. I told stories 
until a quarter of nine. Then ma 
took the children up to bed. Ma came 
down and I said: 


“Ma, I have something to tell you. 
What would happen to you and the 
children if pa died? What would you 
have left?” 

“Ma said, ‘All the kids and a $9,000 


mortgage.’ ”’ 

“How would you meet the funeral 
expenses?” 

“*T couldn’t.’” 

“Art, you’ve always had a nice 


reputation around here of a man who 
always paid his bills. You’d want your 
bills paid, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure, but how? 

“Through life insurance.” 

So Schwinn went on to suggest a 
$3,000 policy, but ma up and said that 
$3,000 was not enough and to take 
$5,000. Well, the next morning, 
Schwinn saw Art in the barn and 








kind of life insurance. 


Insurance 








“AND ALL IS WELL!” 


Personal security and the knowledge that one’s 
nearest and dearest are well protected are goals which 


all worthy family providers seek to reach. 


Any man can attain both by acquiring the right 


The father who does this erases one hazard which 


can be removed in no other way. 


Tell them the story! 





eae... 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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said, “Art, you know what your wife 
thinks about life insurance. Why not 
surprise her and take another $5,000,” 
And Art said, “By gosh, I will.” 

Then Schwinn went on to tell about 
the Farmers’ Institute, which rungs 
farmers get-togethers. He was on 
the committee and the question was 
how to get the crowds. So a meeting 
was held and he said the best way 
was to feed them free of charge and 
volunteered to get the feed. So he 
went to the business men and told 
them that the best form of advertis. 
ing they could get would be to donate 
this or that to the affair. The first 
day they had 395 for dinner, the see. 
ond day, 872. There was an entertain- 
ment the first night and a dance the 
second, 

“That’s where I shone,” 
Schwinn. 


remarked 
“We had a German orches. 
tra and at 7:30 they struck up a 
waltz, but the farmers were shy and 
wouldn’t dance. I looked around and 
saw a woman bigger than me. I asked 
her to dance and by the time we went 
around the second time, others were 
on the floor. I wrote her husband life 
insurance four times since I danced 
with At these affairs, farmers 
say to me, ‘Schwinn, come over some 


her. 


I have a little life insurance 


” 


night. 
for you.’ 

Then he told of the osteopath wh 
moved to Beaver Dam. He wouldn't 
take any life insurance because the 
companies wouldn’t accept osetopaths 
as examiners. One day, Schwinn sold 
a man who was being treated by the 
osteopath and he had the applicant put 
that fact down in the application 
Along came a letter from the company 
asking for a statement from th 
osteopath. 

“IT took it to him and said, ‘Well, 
look at this. It looks like 
you’re finally He said 
‘Has it really come to this?’ and he 
gave me a real nice letter. The policy 
came through and I showed it to him 
Then I said, ‘Doctor, I don’t feel % 
well.’ 

“Well, after four lessons, he said, 
‘Don’t you feel more invigorated after 
each treatment?’ So I had two more 
lessons and then I called to see him 
one night and I said: 

“Doctor, you said I’d be more in- 
vigorating so I thought I’d come in 
and try it on you.’ Well, I wrote him 
for $5,000. When the policy came 
through, I told him, ‘Doctor, the only 
thing you didn’t like was the examina 
tion by the medical men. Now here's 
a chance to get even With them by 
taking another $5,000 on the same 
examination.’ He now has $20,000 
with me.” 

He told how about six weeks after 

(Concluded on page 14) 


doctor, 


accepted.’ 
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aths "a allie « madiinaiioal ; h 1938 oe eee ee 5,082,420.03 
sold makes posst e a continuation through K All other Acescts less Assets 
the of the dividend scale adopted for 1936 and Not Admitted ......... 5.662.967.17 
t put 1937, even though interest returns on high- 
tion grade securities continue low. Total Admitted Assets. $195,97 1,063.54 
a The actual market values of our bond and pre- LIABILITIES 

ferred stock list were $1,603,420 in excess of the Policy Reserves .......... $174,613,872.35 
Vell. values carried in our statement. Policy Claims, Proofs not 
like Our favorable interest earnings in these times of H Complete tinea. steeeees 345,729.01 
said low money rates were made possible by a net in- Policy Claims, Estimated, "4 
i he met $13.351.804 26 SOL : ae but not Reported ....... 230,000.00 
slicy crease of > . ye or 30. . in our city mort- Contingent and Other Lia- 
hin gage loan investment, upon which we averaged to ee 460,409.91 
1 se earn +.56%. Of this increase, $8,455,524 or 63% Taxes Accrued but not Due. 914,514.37 
was in carefully selected loans insured by the Premium Deposit Fund .... 1,989, 161.88 
al . ' nde — > £22 2% 22 
ms Federal Housing Administration. ese rs x ay oe 1938 a eeeananae 
fter pe 2S Gee ividends Assigned for 1938 
th hese loans have proved to be a very satisfactory SEES i iia a nC 3,727.929.37 
him and profitable investment for the company, and Surplus, including $2,000,000 
made it possible to maintain a favorable interest Contingency Reserve .... —11,067,120.27 
) in- earning under current investment conditions. 
be On request a more detailed statement of the ge ll EP ie. $195,971.063.54 
unt Company's business will be supplied. The assets are valued on a basis prescribed by 
only Reseer S. Rescuan a the Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
- . President Chairman of the Board ———— 
vre’s ’ ide? ladirman 7¢ ,0aT 
| by 
ame N ; Py INSURANCE HOME OFFICE 
wm? NATIONAL LIFE company MONTPELIER VW KHRMONT 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Underwriters Support 
Superintendent Pink 


A decision to support Superinten- 
dent of insurance Louis H. Pink in 
his recent stand on savings bank life 
insurance was reached yesterday at 
a meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. The group, 
while not attacking the general idea 
of savings bank life insurance, voted 
to endorse Superintendent Pink’s op- 
position to the bill as now drafted, and 
pledged cooperation in amending it. 

Delegates from every one of New 
York State’s 18 local life underwrit- 
ers associations, representing nearly 
4000 life underwriters operating in 
the state, attended the special meet- 
ing. Association officials were present 
from: Adirondack, Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, Elmira, Hornell, 
Ithaca, Jamestown, New York City, 
northern New York, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, St. Lawrence, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Troy, Utica and Westches- 
ter. 

Edwin W. Murphy of Rochester, 
president of the state body, presided 
at the meeting, and the technical as- 
pects of the impending bill were out- 
lined by Spencer L. McCarty of Al- 
bany, chairman of the general com- 
mittee. Albert Hirst, counsel for the 
State Association and Roger B. Hull, 
general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, also 
interpreted the proposed legislation. 

In a resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at the meeting, the representatives 
announced their intention of cooperat- 
ing with the sponsors of pending bills, 
and with other interested parties, in 
the development of amendments to 
ensure that the bill, as finally present- 
ed, would comply insofar es possible 
with the recommendations, advocating 
equal taxation, the banning of direct 
state assistance, $1,000 per person 
policy limit and avowed concentration 
on the poorer class of buyer. The 
association pledged itself to support 
the enactment of the bill if thus 
amended, so that a practical test might 
be made in New York to determine 
whether or not lower-cost life insur- 
ance can be furnished without state 
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subsidy and with adequate safeguards. 

Emphasizing that the Association 
“by no means opposes the idea of any 
responsible organization attempting 
to do a life insurance business, with 
or without the use of salesmen, nor 
does it oppose any plan or project 
which will offer and supply low-cost 
life insurance to the low-paid wage- 
earners of this state,” the group 
stressed the need for concrete ac- 
tuarial soundness and taxation parity 
in comparison with existent life in- 
surance organizations. 

Sharply criticizing the bills now 
pending before both houses of the 
state legislature, the delegates de- 
clared that such legislation will 
“create the impression that the State 
of New York is liable under the con- 
tracts to be issued thereunder, and 
that the state is itself conducting a 
life insurance business through the 
savings banks.” They also stated that 
the bills imply that the savings banks 
would be liable for obligations under 
the policies they issued, “while, as a 
matter of fact, not a single dollar of 
savings bank assets will be liable 
therefor.” 

Other criticisms of the proposed bill 
put forward were that the technical 
set-up was faulty, and that certain 
provisions of the state constitution 
would be violated. 

That the savings bank system had 
proved inadequate in the one state 
where it had been tried—Massachu- 
setts—was the final point emphasized 
by the state association. “There is 






no evidence .. . that it has solved the 
problem of furnishing low-cost life 
insurance to the underprivileged class- 
es,” the resolution stated. “Further. 
more, under the proposed bills, this 
desired objective will not be accom. 
plished, if adequate safeguards are 
to be maintained and state subsidy 
avoided.” 


Life Official Featured 


In Radio Interview 


The life insurance business general- 
ly and Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis in particular were sig- 
naily honored recently when Will H. 
Bowen, an assistant secretary of that 
company, was interviewed on the 
“March of Minnesota” radio program 
as a typical Minneapolis citizen rep- 
resenting one of the city’s leading 
business institutions. 

Broadcast every Sunday evening 
over WCCO and affiliated stations, the 
“March of Minnesota” features music 
by the world-famous Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestra and each week 
honors a different Minnesota city or 
town by dramatizing incidents in its 
history and interviewing two or three 
of its typical citizens. Mr. Bowen 
was selected to appear when it came 
Minneapolis’ turn to be “honor city.” 

Cedric Adams, columnist for the 
Minneapolis Star, interviewed Mr. 
Bowen, who explained his job and told 
of the growth of Northwestern Na- 
tional from the time he joined the or- 
ganization when it had resources of 
$4,000,000 and $27,000,000 insurance 
in force to the present time when re- 
sources are around $65,000,000 and in- 
surance in force well over $400,000, 
000. The number of home office en- 
ployees has increased from 40 to 400. 

When Mr. Bowen joined Northwest- 
ern National, the home offices, he told 
Mr. Adams, were in the same build 
ing which housed the Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestra for many years. 








Impressive Career of An Actuary 


J H. LITHGOW, A.LA., F.A.S., general manager of the Manufacturers Life, who re- 
* ported an increase in business in force of 24 million dollars at the company’s Sist 
annual meeting in January, is one of the best known and youngest life insurance chief 


executives in Canada. 


His rapid advancement to his present position as general 


manager of a world-wide life insurance organization has few parallels in the business. 
He started as a clerk in the actuarial department of the company immediately upon 
his graduation from Trinity College School in 1908 and in 1919 on his return from 
war service overseas he was appointed assistant actuary. From that post he was pro- 
moted in 1924 to actuary and in 1931, when only forty years of age, he became 
general manager of the company. The fact that he assumed this responsibility just 4s 
the depression was approaching its lowest levels makes his success more noteworthy. — 

Among actuaries and fellow executives Mr. Lithgow has won many honors. He is 
a past president of the Canadian Life Officers Association which, in the Dominion, is 
the body corresponding to the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. He is a past 
president of the Insurance Institute of Toronto and in 1934 he presided over one of 
the sessions of the International Congress of Actuaries in Rome, Italy. 
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Metropolitan Reaches 
New All-Time Highs 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company ended the year 1937 with 
the largest number of policies and the 
largest amount of life insurance ever 
in force in any company—43,600,964 
policies for a total of $22,584,093,698. 
These policies, which include almost 
two million lives insured under group 
life contracts, are owned by approx- 
imately 29,000,000 persons of the 
United States and Canada or two per- 
sons out of every nine in the popula- 
tions of the two countries. The total 
of insurance in force in the Metro- 
politan is more than one-fifth of the 
total outstanding in all American life 
insurance companies. 


These and other features of the 
company’s 1937 record were an- 
nounced when Frederick H. Ecker, 


chairman of the board, and Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, made their annual 
report. 

The totals of each class of insur- 
ance in force were larger than those 
the company has reported for any 
former year. The total ordinary in 
force at the end of 1937 was $11,400,- 


690,229; the industrial, $7,511,537,- 
957; and the group $3,671,865,512. 


The company also had accident and 
health insurance in force carrying a 
principal sum benefit of $1,510,264,310 
and weekly indemnity of $19,699,024. 

The Metropolitan issued during the 
year 1937 a total of $2,393,583,083 
paid-for life insurance, of which 
$1,162,900,331 was ordinary, $1,016,- 
508,158 was industrial, and $214,174,- 
594 was group. Revivals and in- 
creases, including net increases of 
group policies after issue, amounted 
to $768,368,084. 

Payments to policyholders last year 
amounted to more than half a billion 
dollars for the sixth successive year, 
the amount for 1937 being $525,876,- 
271. These payments were in ordinary 
—including group—$278,189,011; in- 
dustrial, $234,266,145 and in accident 
and health, $13,421,115. The sum of 
$225,019,055 was added in 1937 to the 
funds held for the benefit of the 
policyholders, which brought the assets 
of the company to $4,719,720,827. 

Dividends to policyholders, payable 
in 1938, will total more than one hun- 
dred million dollars, the company hav- 
ing reserved $101,023,188 from last 
year’s earnings for this purpose. In- 
dustrial policyholders will receive 
$43,215,091; ordinary policyholders, 
$54,537,341; and accident and health 
policyholders, $3,270,756. The Metro- 
Politan, including this declaration of 
dividends, will have paid $1,317,518,- 
017 to policyholders in the form of 
dividends since organization. 
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"Why this would cost you less than you spend on your smokes." 


New York Life 
Gains in 1937 


Policyholders and beneficiaries of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany were paid over $191,000,000 in 
1937, bringing the total of such pay- 
ments for the past ten years to over 
two billion dollars, Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, chairman of the board, announced 
at the February meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 

“The distribution of this vast sum,” 
Mr. Buckner said, “not only benefited 
directly many thousands of policyhold- 
ers, homes and families, wives and 
children, but also provided a strong 
stabilizing influence upon the social 
structure of the nation as a whole.” 

New life insurance issued during the 
year amounted to $477,000,000, an in- 
crease of $26,000,000 over 1936. In- 
surance in force on December 31, 1937, 
aggregated $6,770,000,000, a gain of 
$109,000,000 over the close of 1936. 
Assets on December 31, 1937, amount- 
ed to $2,520,000,000, which represents 
an increase of $116,000,000 during the 
year. Included in the assets are Unit- 
ed States Government, direct, or fully 
guaranteed bonds amounting to $512,- 
000,000. This $72,000,000 
greater than at the end of 1936 and 
now accounts for about 20 per cent 
of the total assets. 

State, county and municipal bonds 
amounted to more than $254,000,000. 
a gain of over $26,000,000 as com- 
pared with the close of 1936. Cana- 
dian bonds aggregated over $59,000,- 


item is 


000, and the total amount of rail- 
road, public utility, industrial and 
other bonds was $576,000,000. First 
mortgages on city properties ag- 
gregated $405,000,000, or 16 per cent 
of all the assets, and policy loans 
of $355,000,000 were 14 per cent of 
the total. Included in the liabilities 
is a special investment reserve of $40,- 
000,000, and a reserve for dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1938 
amounting to $39,900,000. Surplus 
funds reserved for general contin- 
gencies amount to $124,000,000. 

Mr. Buckner said that although the 
mortality experience of the company 
in 1937 was favorable, taxes paid were 
greater than for the previous year and 
interest rates obtainable on new high- 
grade investments continued low. 


Equitable Establishes 
New District Office 


Appointment of W. Paul Diehl as 
agency manager of a newly created 
district in Eastern Pennsylvania was 
announced last week by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Diehl was 
installed in office by Vice-President 
William J. Graham at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Traylor in Allentown. Allen- 
town’s Mayor Malcom W. Gross and 
Leonard Peckitt, of Allentown, presi- 
dent of the Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Corporation, who is a director of the 
Equitable Society, opened the meeting 
introduced the vice-president. 
representatives in eastern 


and 
Some 75 
Pennsylvania attended. 
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Kemp Reviews Year 
For Pacific Mutual 


New paid-for life insurance ag- 
gregating $30,662,896, including $1,- 
814,340 of reinstatements and in- 
creases in policies, was issued by 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany during 1937, it was announced 
today by A. N. Kemp, president of the 
company. His statement relating to 
the past year’s business follows: 

“During 1937 Pacific Mutual issued 
$30,662,896 of new life insurance, in- 
cluding $1,814,340 of reinstatements 
and increases in policies. Insurance 
in force December 31, 1937, was $606,- 
336,232. 


“The management, early in 1937, 
set a figure of $25,000,000 as the ob- 
jective in life insurance for the year, 
and we are in consequence gratified 
that our experience has exceeded this 
goal by more than 20 per cent. The 
been well distributed 
among our principal general agencies 
and has borne a comparable relation- 
ship to the ratio of seasonal volume 
experienced in past years. 


business has 


“Our actuaries and accountants are 
now engaged in the preparation of 
the annual statement, so that we may 
have available during the coming 
month a comprehensive report cover- 
ing all operation of the company.” 





The Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 


Wichita, Kansas 


Presents Its 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing Condition of Company, December 31, 1937 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks sate ceca ae 204,957.27 
Checking Accounts in Banks. 

BONDs: 
U. S. Government 698,430.00 


Federal Land Bank, Federal 
Farm Mortgage, and Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Bonds evs nenéues 

State, County and Municipal 
Bonds oh ‘a ; 
Par value of above Bonds 

is $4,888,730.19; Inven- 
tory value for this State- 
ment $4,065,250.88. 


2,109, 808.00 


1,797,012.88 


Real Estate Owned 882,590.88 
Real Estate Sales Contracts 228,302.23 
First Mortgage Loans on 

teal Estate 2,663,321.28 


On improved Real FEatate 
appraised for $8,969,- 
905.00. 

Advanced to Borrowers for 
Taxes on Real Estate 
Loans . , 18,527.98 
Secured under First Mort- 

gage. 

Loans and Liens on Policies 
Secured by Legal Reserve 

Accrued Interest ine 
Earned but not due on 

mortgages and on Bonds 
not in default. 

Net Premiums in Process of 
Collection eb 
Secured by Legal Reserve 

Furniture and Fixtures Charged Off 

Radio Station KFBI.. Charged Off 


2,426,094.68 


100,268.87 


247,217.60 


Total Admitted Assets $11,376,531.67 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1937. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies. .$ &,760,920.86 
As required by State In- 
surance Department. 


Reserve to Provide for Fluc- 


tuation of Mortality 150.000.00 
In excess of Legal Re- 
Ferve 


Reserve to Provide for Fluc- 
tuation of Market Value 
of Assets and of Real 
Estate Sold Under Con- 
tract ° 

Credits to Policyholders left 
with Company on Deposit 
at Interest sareess 768,941.59 

Reserve for Taxes . 77,975.83 

Death Claims Reported but 
Proof not Completed De- 


30,000.00 


cember 31, 1937 : 18,931.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid 
in Advance . ; 116,855.44 
Special Funds Payable to 
Policyholders in 1938 128,972.72 
All Other Liabilities , 23,934.23 
Capital and Surplus 700,000.00 
For Additional Protection 
of Policyholders 
Thanks for your interest 
in reading this state 
ment 
Furthe» inquiry or com- 
ment is solicited 
Our books and records are 
open for inspection 
Total Liabilities $11,376,531.67 


$53,417,729.00 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY operates under the Kansas Compul- 


sory Reserve Deposit Law, and every policy ever 


issued by this Company is registered with the 


Insurance Department of the State of Kansas, and bears that Department's Registration Certificate 
stating not only that the policy is registered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the 


required type deposited with the State of Kansas 


on the policy. 


in an amount equal to the full legal reserve 


OFFICERS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 


J. H. STEWART, Jr., Vice-Pres.-Treas. 


F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Secretary 
HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 
Radio Station KFBI—1050 Kilocycles 
SS, ES ATE AEE ES OMNES. EAA IT 
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Sun Life Reports 


For Past Year 


The Sun Life of Canada — the 
Dominion’s largest life insurance com- 
pany—issued over two hundred and 
fifty million dollars of new paid-for 
life insurance during 1937, thirty mil- 
lions more than in 1936. The total 
assurances in force held by more than 
a million policy-holders now exceed 
two billion eight hundred and ninety 
million dollars, an increase during the 
year of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions. Marked increases in both new 
business and assurances in force were 
recorded in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain. The assets of the com- 
pany were increased by more than 
fifty-three million dollars during 1937, 
bringing the present total to more 
than eight hundred and thirty - one 
million dollars, the highest in the 
history of the company. 

The 1937 statement released at the 
sixty-seventh annual meeting by 
Arthur B. Wood, president and man- 
aging director, discloses the wide 
scope of the company’s operations, 
which practically encircle the globe. 

The financial report of the company 
is impressive. An analysis of the 
statement reveals strength in its re- 
serves, which have again been further 
strengthened from the surplus earn- 
ings of the year, a wise conservative 
policy which, together with the writ- 
ing down of values at which the assets 
are carried, will be of benefit to policy- 
holders. During the year over five 
million dollars in profits were realized 
from the redemption or sale of ledger 
assets. Government and other bonds 
were increased during the year by 
over fifty-nine million dollars, bring- 
ing the total in this class of invest- 
ment to three hundred and sixty-nine 
million dollars, an amount represent- 
ing 46 per cent of the ledger assets. 
Despite the writing down and ex 
pansion of reserves the surplus and 
contingency reserve of the company 
remain at something like thirty mil 
lion dollars. The investment income 
increased substantially during 1937 
to a total of thirty-two million dollars, 
while for the third successive year the 
average rate of interest on all invest 
ments shows an improvement. The 
total income from all sources exceeds 
one hundred and sixty millions and 
the excess of income over disburse 
ments amounts to fifty - nine million 
dollars. The total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 1937 
exceeded seventy-six million dollars, 
bringing the total under 
this heading since the company began 
business in 1871 to well over one bil- 


payments 


lion one hundred million dollars. 
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Good Gains Reported 
By the National Life 


The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, completing 88 years of business 
and completing its first year under its 
new president, Elbert S. Brigham, 
held its annual meeting of policyhold- 
ers at the home office in Montpelier, 
Vt., at which gratifying gains were 
reported in new business, in insurance 
in force, and in assets, with equally 
gratifying reductions in policy loans 
and mortality, all with the result that 
the company is in a position to main- 
tain a dividend rate for 1938 on the 
same scale as for 1937. 

Notable items in the experience of 
the company for the year are sum- 
marized as follows: 

New insurance amounted to $47,- 
139,782, which is an increase of 3.29 
per cent. Insurance in force was 
brought up to a total of $533,955,109, 
the increase of $14,174,100 being the 
largest increase for any year since 
1930. Assets mounted to the record 
total of $195,971,063, which was an 
increase of $8,196,533 for the year 
and a gain of over fifty per cent in 
assets since 1929. 

Policy loans were reduced during 
the year by nearly four per cent. The 
mortality was only 52.81 per cent of 
the expected, resulting in a saving of 
$2,891,865. This is the lowest mor- 
tality in ten years. Total dividends 
paid to policyholders increased ap- 
proximately two per cent over the 
1936 payment and aggregated $3,567,- 
580. 

Reserve requirements on all classes 
of contracts were increased $7,580,- 
611, or 4.5 per cent. 

The net interest earned was 3.62 
per cent, and this favorable rate in 
times of prevailing low money rates 
was made possible largely by a net 
increase of $13,351,804, or 36.5 per 
cent, in the company’s city mortgage 
loan investments, upon which it aver- 
aged to earn 4.56 per cent. Of this 
increase, about 63 per cent was in 
carefully selected loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
which have proved to be a very satis- 
factory and profitable investment. 

The company’s earnings make pos- 
sible a continuation through 1938 of 
the dividend scale adopted for 1936 
and 1937. 

Of the $47,139,782 of new insur- 
ance sold, $1,634,244—or 3.47 per cent 
—was sold in Vermont. The remain- 
ing 96.53 per cent was placed in the 
National’s 52 agencies in 36 states, in- 
dicating that the company maintains 
operations on the scale which was its 
ambition when, in 1850, it was found- 
ed as the first “national” life insur- 
ance company. 





E. Lloyd Mallon 


E. Lloyd Mallon has been advanced 
to the position of assistant director 
of agencies, and James H. Denman 
has been promoted to be agency as- 
sistant of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 

Mr. Mallon joined the Cleveland 
agency of a leading company and en- 
gaged in personal production and 
supervisory duties, following which 
he became assistant general agent in 
Cleveland. He was then called to the 
home office to engage in agency de- 


Montana Life Changes Name 


Name of the Montana Life Insur- 
ance Company of Helena has been 
changed to the Western Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The company was organized in 1910 
and at first confined its operation to 
the State of Montana. For the past 
15 years it has been active in all 
Pacific Coast States. 

Carl Rasch, president and general 
counsel of the company since the 
death of Harry R. Cunningham, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
and continues as general counsel. 
R. B. Richardson, executive  vice- 
president since Mr. Cunningham’s 
death, has been elected president. 











Life Sales Off 


EW life insurance for January, the 

Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents reports, was 12.1 per cent less than 
for the corresponding month of 1936. 
Ordinary life production in January, 1937, 
amounted to $377,789,000 as compared 
with $432,934,000 for January of the pre- 
vious year. Industrial life insurance is 
off 7.9 per cent and group, 25.3 per cent. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 





James H. Denman 


partment work, subsequently becom- 
ing general agent in Milwaukee, Wis. 
From this latter post he went to 
Springfield, Mass., as agency assistant 
of the Massachusetts Mutual on April 
9, 1937. 

Mr. Denman is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University in Middletown, 
Conn., and began his work with the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1927 as a 
clerk in the Calculation Division, from 
which duty he was transferred to the 
Agency Department. 


Farmers and Bankers 
Plan New Home Office 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wichita will get title 
to the property formerly known as 
the Wichita Club about April 1. The 
company plans to remodel the premises 
completely and will occupy it, when 
ready, as a new home office building. 
The Farmers & Bankers Life has 
made such growth in recent years, 
both in assets and in volume of busi- 
ness, that the former quarters in the 
Beacon Building at Wichita no longer 
sufficed and President H. K. Lindsley 
and the other officials have been con- 
sidering the erection of a new home 
office structure for some time. Ac- 
quisition and reconstruction of the 
Wichita Club furnished the sought-for 
opportunity. 

No small part of the progress of the 
Farmers & Bankers Life has been due 
to the prominence of President Linds- 
ley in life insurance affairs in general 
(he is a former president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention); and to the 
careful agency supervision and pro- 
duction methods introduced and fos- 
tered by F. B. Jacobshagen, secretary 
and chief of the field forces. 
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Phila. Group in 
Sales Forum 


(Concluded from page 8) 


he first moved to Beaver Dam, he was 
invited to a card party. About 12 
couples were there. The men were in 
the kitchen and they wanted to know 
why one had been told that straight 
life was the best; another 20-pay life, 
and a third an endowment. 

“Jim,” Schwinn told the first man, 
“vou told me that you owed $5,000. 
I told you that the best thing for you 
was straight life because you could 


get more for your money. John, you 





said that you only owed $80 and I 
told you to take a 20-pay life so that 
after it was all paid up, you could 
live off the proceeds. Art, I knew you 
had money and that you only wanted 
something to invest your money in, 
so I told you that the best thing for 
you was an endowment.” We had 
lunch at one o’clock, then I let the 
women in and I wrote every man 
there.” 

“I try to live an honest life,” said 
Schwinn, “to be of service ta my 
fellow-man.” 

Mr. McMillan lived up to all of 
his advance notices, giving a splendid 
address illustrated with charts. His 
subject was “Developing Sales Per- 


A 15% GAIN 


in new business in January over January, 
1937, has sent 1938 off to a flying start for 


fieldmen of Northwestern National Life of 


Minneapolis. 


NWYNL’s new business 


For six successive months, 


has exceeded that 


of the same month of the preceding year. 


° $21,500 IN PRIZES . 


were won by NYNL fieldmen in 1937 in the form of cash and 
gift conservation and production awards—over and above 
their regular commission earnings. How these prize win- 
nings count up over a period of years is shown by the totals 
below, won during the past decade by 10 representative men: 


Frank J. Seibel $5,270 
Otto W. Veth 5,215 
W. O. Westafer 5,094 
E. C. Henkel 4,897 
B. E. Williams . 4,810 


Ben Goldish $4,402 
E. E. Moore 3,607 
Howard W. Yerxa .. 3,536 
c. D. Ford 3,150 
R. J. Albachten . 3,056 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0.J ARNOLD. PARLSIDEMT 


STRONG-> Minneapolis.Minn. ~LIBERAL 
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sonality and Prestige,” but he pooh- 
poohed prestige, contending that pres. 
tige as an end in itself was danger. 
ous. “As a by-product, it is all right, 
If we do our work well, we can forget 
prestige.” 

Mr. McMillan remarked that he be. 
lieved that the life underwriter today 
was on the spot. “Not life insurance.” 
He likened recent critical attacks and 
books on life insurance to a hound dog 
barking at the moon, asserting that 
the attacks have failed dismally. 

He titled his talk an interview with 
the forgotten prospect, remarking 
that ““‘We have heard a lot about the 
forgotten man but nothing about the 
men and women who have forgotten 
themselves.” He contended that na- 
tional planning, recovery, etc., would 
be futile unless the individual recog- 
nized his self-responsibility. 

He advocated a self-interview. Me- 
Milan declared that “It will pay us 
to recognize the inadequacy of words,” 
pointing cut that life insurance means 
nothing to the average man and that 
the underwriter must interpret it. 

“It is not what we say,” he said, 
“but what we are inside. It is person- 
ality that counts. Not the typical sales 
personality we once believed in but 
the life underwriting personality that 
gets itself believed in.” 

Mr. Gheen told his audience that it 
was essential that they studied the 
economics of their community. “Your 
future depends upon it.” 

Remarking that it was all right to 
see opportunities, he added that the 
thing is “to know what to do with 
them. You must change opinion- 
knowledge into fact-knowledge.” 

Mr. Gheen remarked “If you know 
what you want to do and you won't 
work hard enough to do it, you're 
stupid. Any man who tries suicide 
with a razor and fails, will fail at 
anything. 

“People will be interested in you 
just as much as you are interested in 
them. You have to have confidence 
and optimism and courage. You must 
face facts. The successful life insur- 
ance men I know make sacrifices every 
day in order to render better service 
It means work.” 


On the Tail of the News 

Cartoons depicting the needs and 
services of life insurance as issued by 
the Western and Southern Life have 
long been recognized as outstanding 
in their human interest appeal, but 
it is doubtful if ever a more timely 
new hook-up has been featured than 
the recent one showing a $397 pre 
mium (tail) wagging a $10,000 (dog) 
policy. Unquestionably, a real fire 
side idea. 
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ORGANIZED 190! 


LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


THIRTY-SIXTH 
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JANUARY 
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Cash 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government $694, 
State, Co. end Mun..7,210,5 


Canadian—Dominion, 

Provincial and Munic 
ipal 7 

Public Utilities 

Other Bonds 


Total 


First Mortgage Loans: 
Farm Properties 
City and other Prop 


t03.¢ 


I 


co 


erties 1,099,410.52 


Stocks 

Home Office Property 
Real Estate Owned 
Policy Loans 
Interest Accrued 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


Legal Reserve 


Reserve for Income Policies 


Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Dividends Payable to Policyholders 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds 


Total 


Contingency Reserve 
Surplus Unassigned 


Total 


1, 1938 


er cent of 


tal Assets 
3.68% $ 746,321.41 
60 
5.09% 
1 99% 
55.16% 11,172,587.98 


) 
j 10.04% 2,034,714.14 


1.35% 273,325.00 
1.53% 310,044.82 
5.15% 1,042,368.42 
17.97%  3,639,686.91 
87% 176,579.39 
1.06% 823,337.38 
19% 37,922.79 


100.00% $20.256.888.24 


Krewe alk Finbililios 


$16,225,645.00 
514,326.00 
142,051.16 
123,074.00 
250,200.66 
683,977.87 


$17,939,274.69 


975,000.00 
1,342,613.55 





$20,256,888.24 


VE wilt, — pi 1937 


1937, Payments to 
Beneficiaries 


Total Payments to 


Policyholders and 


$ 1,938,.847.43 


Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries Since Organization (36 


ears) 


31,735,041.38 


Insurance Issued and Restored During 1937 23,492,981.00 


Insurance in Force, January 1, 1938 


133,412,420.00 


For Agency Opportunities Write to 
A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President 
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“A Charted Course” 














gh 
Ck fort, wi year 1938 is behind us. 


ship “Peoples Life” 


on a carefully charted course. 


charted their course. 


the direction of 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - ° 











4 The first lap of our voyage through the 
The good old 
weighed anchor, 
maneuvered into position and sailed off last month 
*Tis a grand sea- 
worthy vessel sailing under the direction of officers 
carefully picked and trained for their positions. 
They know their ultimate destination and have so 


Do you want the course of your life charted for 
success? Then become a voyager sailing under 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 
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SIMPLE AS ADDING 
TWO AND TWO 


It is a simple matter for Fidelity agents to find 
exactly the extent and frequency of their use of its 
Direct Mail service to produce a given result. For 
over twenty-two years the company has compiled 
information on its mailings in thirty-seven states 
to millions of prospects. 

The nearly half a million direct leads received 
have represented an average reply of 16.7% of all 
those circularized and each eight cents invested by 
agents have brought in a first year premium over 
these years, ranging from two to three dollars. 


These are direct returns—the collateral returns 
are immeasurable. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Present 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


SWEPT UPWARD BY A GREAT 
FIELD ORGANIZATION TO 
$599,810,646! 


That’s the result of efforts made in 1937 by the 
3,500 Shield Men of the Company who represent it 
in twenty-one states, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


We are proud of them, of course. We have always 
endeavored to back them up with the sort of or- 
ganization of which they, too, can be proud. But 
no words of ours could revlace the satisfaction that 
is their own for a job well done, of value to them- 
selves, their clients and their institution. 





Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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C. A. CRAIG, Chairmen of the Beard, W.R. WILLS, President oh to toy 
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[DURING the 87 years of the Company's opero- 

tions, payments to policyholders plus the 
amount now held for their benefit, total $147,885,- 
869.92. This sum is $9,476,342.90 in excess of 
the total premium deposits made by policyholders. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 


f 








Prudential Appointment 


The appointment of Dr. Berthold 
R. Comeau as medical referee for the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, with offices at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Chester T. Brown, the 
company’s medical director. 


Succeeds Dr. Carlisle 


Dr. Comeau will succeed Dr. Paul 
E. Carlisle, who after several years 
as medical referee in the New York 
territory, has been transferred to the 
home office as associate medical di- 


rector. 





HAPPY. 


CHARTERED 1858 








THE MONUMENTAL GIVES TO 
[TS AGENTS WHAT THEY WANT 
AT THE TIME THEY WANT IT,- 

EASY, SENSIBLE, ATTRACTIVE 
FACILITIES. THAT IS THE REA- 
SON WHY OUR COMPANY HAS 
GROWN SO RAPIDLY AND OUR 
AGENTS ARE PROSPEROUS AND 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


MONUMENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


54 Branch Offices in 14 Different States 


80TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


LIFE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Hearthstone Life 
To Start Soon 


Organization of the Hearthstone 
Life Insurance Company, new unit 
which has headquarters at 155 East 
Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is proceeding rapidly. It will be re- 
called that this is the company being 
formed by Frank P. Manly who 
founded the Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company and was for many 
years the leading factor in that insti- 
tution. 

The Hearthstone Life was original- 
ly incorporated on December 28, 1937, 
and will have a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $50,000 in accord 
with Indiana _ statutes. There are 
10,000 shares with a par value of $10 
which will be sold at $15 to provide 
the surplus. The company is being 
formed entirely without promotion 
expense and practically all of the 
stock has been taken up by the in- 
corporators. While a stock company, 
the Hearthstone Life will operate on 
the participating plan and expects to 
begin active business within the 
month. No idea of stock-with-policy 
sales is contemplated. 

Officers of the Hearthstone Life are 
Frank P. Manly, president; Val Nolan, 
vice-president; Joe Rand Beckett, sec- 
retary; H. E. Sutherlin, treasurer; 
John K. Ruckelhaus, counsel; Dr. 
James H. Stygall, medical director; 
D. A. Pfaff, associate medical direc- 
tor; Elder A. Porter, consulting act- 
uary. 

President Manly made an enviable 
record in the upbuilding of a life in- 
surance business. His knowledge of 
the business is unquestioned and his 
honesty and integrity have been such 
that he was long prominent in the af- 
fairs of the American Life Convention. 
His associates in the Hearthstone Life 
are prominent bankers and residents 
of Indiana, 


Chester C. Nash Joins 
Advertising Agency 

Chester C. Nash, insurance editor 
and advertising man, has resigned as 
life insurance editor of the Weekly 
Underwriter, to join the Andrew Cone 
Advertising Agency of 400 Madison 
Ave., New York, an old established 
agency specializing in insurance ac- 
counts. The agency now has rep- 
resentation of several insurance com- 
panies and is planning still further 
expansion in this field. 

Mr. Nash has been connected with 
insurance in editorial, advertising oF 
publicity work for 17 years. He is 
a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, majoring in economics. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 


O 
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A FEW FACTS... 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
was incorporated in 1865 under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada. Today it ranks among the 
foremost life assurance institutions in the world. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY, 
during 1937, was again marked by an impressive 
increase in Assurances in Force, New Paid For 
Life Assurance, and Assets. 

FOR OVER FORTY YEARS, 
the Sun Life of Canada has maintained an active 
organization in the United States for the service of 
United States policyholders who today have more 
than One Billion Dollars of assurance in force, and 
own a large proportion of the Company's million 
policies. 

FOR THE SPECIAL PROTECTION 
of its United States policyholders the Company 
maintains in trust within the United States an 
amount sufficient to cover its net liabilities to them. 





. . - AND FIGURES 


Assurances in Force, December 
31st, 1937 $2,896,589,103 
New Assurances Paid for during 
1937 250,064,011 
Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 
During 1937 76,203,342 
Since Organization ...... 1,122,307,344 
Assets, December 31st, 1937 .... 828,487,776 
Liabilities ° 801,148,223 
Paid-up Capital 2,000,000 
Surplus and Contingency Reserve 25,339,553 
The total liabilities of ie Sun Life of Canada in the 
United States are $287,330,937.56. The met liabilities 
are fully covered by assets beld in trust. 
rhe Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 
Others may obtain a copy upon request. 
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One Day to Age 65... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a 

purely mutual, old-line, legal re- 
serve Company in its 44th year of 
dependable service ... Issues pol- 
icies from ages one day to sixty-five 
years ... Offers up-to-date policies 
and plans—Juvenile, Family In- 
come, Salary Continuance, Educa- 
tional Fund, Step-Down Income; 
Retirement Endowment; Mortgage, 
Business, Estate Protection, and a 
comprehensive line of other poli- 
cies for men and women... 
Provides a practical, helpful pro- 
gram for the Agent's success. 


e@ THE e@ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Forty-fourth Year : : Purely Mutual 


























Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, “It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 
the Massachusetts Mutual! It has 
given me deep satisfaction to know 
that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 
more grateful for life insurance. I 
wish more people knew and under- 


stood its significance.” 


_Masrachurellylatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Good Method If You 
Live Long Enough 


Both the government and private 
investing corporations are actively 
promoting “living protection” bond 
purchases among the general public, 
and the thrifty men and women who 
are able to live and earn long enough 
will have no regrets that they chose 
this method of saving. However, no 
one can be certain that he will live 
to consummate all original plans, and 
the alternative method of saving with 
protection through life insurance is 
set forth in the following story by 
Agency Manager R. L. Bailey, Bank- 
ers Life representative in Mason City, 
The cash totals are based on 

dividend scales and rates of 


Iowa. 
current 
interest. 

“A friend of mine had been sold 
upon the living protection (Install- 
ment Bond) idea to the extent that he 
was putting away about $60.00 per 
month in this type of investment. He 
had a little life insurance on the Term 
plan and everything was working out 
as he expected it would—until re- 
cently when he passed away. He had 
paid installments on his bond (living 
protection) for a little over four years 
—and his widow now has the choice 
of— 


1. Paying installments of $60.00 per 
month for approximately 11 
years and getting her bond at its 
maturity date (1949). 

2. Discontinue payments and ac- 
cept a “paid-up Bond” which will 
mature in 1949 for the surrender 
value at time of death plus in- 
terest thereon—or 

3. Surrendering the 
present cash _ velue, 
equal to the installments paid in 
plus interest thereon. 


bond for its 
which is 


Which choice would you make if you 
were the widow? 

For $60.00 per month, this same man 
could have left his widow: 


$2,000 cash—a Clean-Up Fund 

$200.00 per month until 1954 (end 
of the 20-year period) and then 
$20,000 cash which would pay he: 
a monthly pension of $100.20 per 
month, payable for twenty years 
certain and for life—under Op- 
tion D. 


Had Mr. X purchased $20,000 Fa- 
mily Protection—20 Year Benefit, age 
37, he would have left his widow with 
living protection by providing her 
with a decent livable income—for life 
—and on the other hand, had his life 
been spared, he would have enjoyed 
a monthly life income at 65 of $131.40. 
Had both Mr. and Mrs. X lived until 
he reached 65, they could have en- 
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‘Prospecting 


joyed a Survivorship Annuity Income 
of $110.70—and it would have taken 
$33,210.00 of so-called living protec- 
tion earning not less than 4 per cent 
(and tax free at that) to duplicate 
the Survivorship Annuity income. 
There is a real bit of logic in this 
tragedy, and from it should come an 
impelling force to drive me on to see 
other husbands and fathers 
they make the same mistake my 
friend made. Our DDD plan will take 
cere of every man’s problems of a 


before 


financial nature, providing he is in- 
surable. 
You have a story to tell. Train 


yourself so that it may be told in a 
simple but convincing way, and you 
will help solve the problem of the 
widow, the orphan and the retired. 
Can—and will you tell that story?” 
Reasons for Collecting 
Cash With App. 

Ten reasons why the agent should 
collect cash for the first premium with 
the application are given in “Equi- 
table Agency Items.” Before listing 
these excellent wish to 
preface the list with two additional 
reasons. First, because a sale has 
not been made until the payment has 
been meade, and secondly, the collec- 
tion of the first premium in a matter- 


points, we 


of-course manner impresses the new 
client with the importance of this 
detail, tending to minimize the danger 
of the client’s postponing future pay- 








SHOW THE ACCUMULATIONS 


It is a fine thing for the sake of 
persistency—and a fine thing for the 
policyholder—to urge all new applicants 
to allow their dividends to accumulate. 
The results are impressive and, while 
an old story to the agent, the possibili- 
ties often stand out as startling to the 
layman. Keep a few sample cases handy 
for exhibit purposes. All companies have 
a wealth of examples similar to the 
following, offered as an illustration, from 
the Northwestern National Life: 

In March, 1907, an applicant, 46 years 
of age, purchased a $2,000 Twenty Pay 
Life policy. Following his death early 
this month, his widow, the beneficiary 
under the policy, received $2,913.19, 
representing the $2,000 face value of 
the policy plus nearly $1,000 in accumu- 
lated dividends and interest. 

The sum paid her was 56 per cent 
more than the total premiums paid in 
by the insured over the 20-year period. 
And on top of it all the policyholder 
had protection against untimely death 
throughout more than 30 years! 








ments until the last possible day of 
grace. The Equitable list follows: 

Because when you have persuaded 
a man to sign the application, you 
have an opportunity for getting a 
settlement that you may never have 
again. 

Because it saves you the trouble of 
having to sell the policy again at time 
of delivery. 

Because it will require additional 
time to collect the premium and de- 
liver the policy, unless the premium 
is paid when the application is made. 

Because if you work one-third as 
hard to collect the premium and de- 
liver the policy, you can close many 
cases with the signing of the app. 

Because in case the policy is rated 
up, its delivery will be more certain 
if you already have a settlement. 

Because some slight unfavorable 
wind may change the applicant’s mind 
and undo the hard work that you have 
put on the case. 

Because if a man 
he really should not delay putting the 
protection in force. 

Because when settlements have been 
made, it prevents a rival agent from 
upsetting your business. 

Because the most successful solici- 
tors have demonstrated that a highly 
propitious time to get a settlement is 
when the application is secured. 

Because getting a settlement with 
the application makes you a stronger 
and more capable insurance man. 


needs insurance 


Composite Picture of 
Ideal Agent 


Much has been written recently de- 
scribing the misfit in life insurance, 80 
it is refreshing to observe in Western 
and Southern’s Field News a profile 
of the ideal agency applicant. This de 
scription as outlined is given as 4 
composite picture of the fifty leaders 
of that company in 1937, and was 
compiled by R. F. McBreen, of the 
agency application department. The 
ideal measures up like this: 

He has lived in your city for at 
least ten years. 

He is married, about thirty years 
of age and has been working as 4 
chain store manager, or as a route 
salesman, or has sold some product or 
service. He may also be a high-class 
manual worker with a lot of person 
ality. 

He is now employed and earning 4 
good salary, but is anxious to earn 
more. 
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His belief in insurance is evidenced 
by an ordinary policy on his own life 
and industrial policies on his wife 
and kiddies. 

He rents a nice house or apartment, 
or is buying his own home in a sub- 
stantial neighborhood. He has good 
furniture, fully paid for. He has a 
car. 

He is a high school graduate and 
frequently has one or more years at 
college or a business school. 

He has a few hundred dollars sur- 
plus cash and A-1 credit. 

He is of normal build, good appear- 
ance and in fine health. 

His employers and neighborhood 
references give him excellent recom- 
mendations without hesitation. His 
wife visualizes the opportunities af- 
forded by the life insurance business 
and is ready to back her husband to 
the limit. 


Gearing Prospecting to 
National Advertising 

Agents of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have received 
the first of the new selling kits, de- 
signed with the idea of coordinating 
the company’s national advertising 
and its selling formula. The kit cur- 
rently in use is an attractive folder, 
printed in blue and silver and entitled, 
“Six Simple Steps to Selling Readjust- 
ment Plans.” It ties in with the com- 
pany’s March and April advertising in 
seven publications of national circula- 
tion, stressing the readjustment fea- 
ture of life insurance. 

The folder, which carries the agent 
through the six logical steps to the 
sale, contains the advertisement of the 
plan, a booklet thoroughly descriptive 
of it, attractive folders, a sales talk 
which has been thoroughly tested in 
the field during the past year and 
found effective, and a slide-rule device 
which helps both agent and prospect 
to more definitely visualize the re- 
adjustment fund need and the life 
insurance solution. 

“Advertising can provide valuable 
motivation for the agent,” said Vice- 
President Charles J. Diman, “in ad- 
dition to its principal function of 
motivating the prospect. It has a 
sales-stimulating effect on the agent 
who reads it over the prospect’s shoul- 
der, and our 1938 plans call for a 
development of this advantage to the 
point where the advertisement be- 
comes an actual tool in the writing 
agent’s kit. We are preparing several 


d Selling: 








ALLOWANCE REFUNDS 


NE agent, according to WNylic 

Review, suggests that when the 
prospect hedges on the question of 
minimum income for the family, when 
you are unable to get the problem be- 
fore him squarely and fairly, you say to 
him: 

"You give your wife a certain sum of 
money each month to run the home, take 
care of herself and the children. Hon 
much does she give back?” 

This question may drive home to the 
prospect the fact that it takes money to 
run a home, and that, if he is gone, the 
money must come from some place. 

Isn't a query such as this, phrased in 
the everyday language of the listener 
and on the basis of homely family mat- 
ters with which he is completely familiar, 
far more effective and vivid than some 
devious question such as, “Deducting 
from your salary the amount of money 
you spend on yourself a month, what 
sum remains to support your family?" 








advertisements, each concentrating on 
a vital need served by life insurance, 
and we expect our 1938 plan to give 
them a definite plus value by provid- 
ing extra motivation to our agency 
forces.” 


Growth of Insurance 
Trust Business 


Addressing a gathering of life in- 
surance underwriters and trust com- 
pany men at the University Club, 
Philadelphia, Basil L. Collins, vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, of Boston, hailed the life 
insurance trust as “the latest mani- 
festation brought into existence” to 
meet the new economic need. 

The meeting, which was sponsored 
by the Corporate Fiduciaries’ Associa- 
tion, was part of a nation-wide move- 
ment devoted to the formation of life 
insurance and trust councils. 

Collins contended that the relation- 
ship between trust officers and life 
underwriters was destined to be one 
of the nation’s outstanding economic 
developments. He pointed out that of 
the more than $110,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force in the United 
States, $16,000,000,000 now is payable 
under the companies’ optional mode 
of settlement and close to $5,000,000,- 
000 is payable under trust companies’ 
life insurance trusts. These figures, 
he said, emphasized the important part 
ewhich life insurance is playing in the 
economic and social life of the United 
States. 

“When you consider that the op- 






















































tional mode of settlement has been in 
vogue for more than 35 years,” Col- 
lins said, “while the life insurance 
trust has been popularly known only 
since 1927, and that notwithstanding 
this difference in ages of the two 
methods for the distribution of prin- 
cipal and income of life insurance 
proceeds there is the huge sum of 
$5,000,000,000 of life insurance pay- 
able to trust companies under life in- 
surance trusts, you get a vision of 
the tremendous vogue which is bound 
to come in this type of business within 
the next few years.” 


Most Salesmen Learn 


the Hard Way 


“It is the rare member of any pro- 
fession who is a ‘natural,’” J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies 
for the John Hancock, told members 
of the Boston General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Association, in a_ talk 
given at the Algonquin Club, Boston. 
“Many successful general agents are 
doing an excellent job of motivation 
without being aware of it,” he said. 
“They are the ‘naturals’ of the busi- 
men who unconsciously do all 
to conduct a 


ness 
the things necessary 
successful organization. 

“For most of us, though, the tech- 
nique of motivation must be learned. 
A manager is not ready for motiva- 
tion until he is keenly aware of three 
things—that not work for 
money alone, but are stimulated to 
do their best for other reasons; that 
he must take a sincere personal in- 
terest in his men and prove it by 
translating this interest into activi- 
ties; and that an agent must be on 
a sound financial basis.” 

“Before you can motivate a man, 
you must find out what it is that will 
cause him to strive for better results. 
It is not the same for everybody. In 
one man it may be pride, in another 
fear—but whatever it is, there must 
be a goal for which to strive—be- 
cause we are all so constituted that 
we must have a goal, in order that 
we may check ourselves as to prog- 
ress. 

“Probably the greatest problem, 
once the goal is set, is that of trans- 
lating distant goals into the necessity 
for immediate action. There are many 
ways of accomplishing this and each 
manager should work out his own 
individual methods. There are many 
effective devices, such as making the 
goal public, recognizing the principle 
that men tend to do what others ex- 
pect them to do. Perhaps the great- 
est motivating device, however, is 
maintaining a success atmosphere in 
the agency.” 


men do 
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V erdict: 


Paying by Check at End of 
Grace Period 


when due will result in a lapse of 

a life insurance policy is a fact 
universally known and _ unquestion- 
ably well understood by the holder of 
every life insurance policy. 

Even so, human experience has 
demonstrated that in matiy instances 
policyholders will delay and postpone 
the payment of said premium until 
within a very close time of the expira- 
tion of the grace period. Having thus 
waited, the policyholder may be ex- 
pected to generally employ the method 
of payment by check and to use as a 
means of transmission of the check 
the United States mail. 


T eter non-payment of a premium 


Obligations Entailed 


The posting of the check may sat- 
isfy the obligation imposed upon the 
policyholder for the payment of the 
premium so that, immediately upon 
the receipt of the check, there is an 
obligation imposed upon the insur- 
ance company of diligently presenting 
the same for payment. What will be 
held to constitute diligence in so act- 
ing upon the part of the insurance 
company may be a question of fact. 

By reason of a recent adjudication 
in the New York Court of Appeals, 
the period within which the check 
may be presented for payment has 
been greatly limited. (Dulberg v. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, de- 
cided by the New York Court of 
Appeals, January 18, 1938). 

On Nov. 25, 1931, the defendant 
had issued, for the term of twelve 
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months, a health and accident insur- 
ance policy to Joseph Dulberg, re- 
newable each year until the insured 
should reach the age of sixty years. 
The annual premium was $147.80, 
payable in advance on each anniver- 
sary date, or within thirty-one days 
thereafter. 


Disabled by Accident 


On June 9, 1935, the insured died, 
aged forty-eight years, as a result 
of an accident suffered on June 4, 
1935. Between those dates, the in- 
sured was totally disabled and hos- 
pitalized. 

The wife of the insured, Dora Dul- 
berg, was named as beneficiary in 
the policy in the event of accidental 
death. The beneficiary sued to re- 
cover the amount stipulated for death 
caused by accident plus the disability 
allowance, less the amount of two 
unpaid premiums which became due 
on Nov. 25, 1933, and Nov. 25, 1934. 
Payment was resisted by the defen- 
dant on the ground that the policy 
had lapsed and had been cancelled 
for non-payment of the premium due 
Nov. 25, 1933. All premiums until this 
time had been promptly paid and, 
concededly the policy was in force 
until midnight of Dec. 26, 1933. 

To pay the premium due Nov. 25, 
1933, the insured, on Dec. 21, 1933, 
prepared a check drawn on the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company of New 
York City for the sum of $147.80, 
which check was signed by Anna Dul- 
berg and Dora Dulberg, being the 
daughter and wife of the insured. 


Paid by Check 


The check, together with the pre. 
mium notice, were enclosed in ap 
envelope addressed to the defendant 
at its office in New York City, and 
thereafter deposited properly sealed 
and stamped in a mail box, at 
8 o’clock in the evening, on Dec. 21, 
1933. This was a Thursday. The mai] 
box was located near the home of 
the insured in Brooklyn. 

The place of mailing and the place 
of delivery being in the same city, 
the Court was concluded by the pre 
sumption that the letter was deliv. 
ered to the defendant insurance con- 
pany on the following day, namely, 
Dec. 22, 1933. 

Under its prevailing method of 
doing business, the defendant col- 
lected its mail ten times each day 
at the postoffice in New York City, 
starting its first collection at 8 o’clock 
each morning. The postoffice was lo- 
cated close by the office of the insur. 
ance company. Upon the receipt of 
checks in the mail, they were num- 
bered serially, commencing with No, 1 


Week-End Mail Delivery 


On Dec. 22, 1933, 1,235 checks were 
received in the mail by the defendant. 
All checks received up to 4 p.m. on 
any day, except Saturday, according 
to the usual routine of defendant's 
office, were deposited on the day re 
ceived at the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the Chase National Bank. There 
was no doubt that the check sent by 
the insured was received by the com- 
pany. In fact, it was numbered “69,” 
indicating that it was received in the 
first mail of whatever day it was 
received. 

December 23 was a Saturday, and 
it was defendant’s claim that the 
check was not received until that 
morning. Checks so received were put 
in bundles and placed in the safe 
without being sent through the de 
fendant’s office to the cashier, and ne 
deposited in defendant’s bank of de 
posit until the next business day, 
Tuesday, December 26. 

The check forwarded by the insured 
and so deposited was not cleared and 
presented to the Manufacturers Trust 
Company for payment until December 
27. That trust company returned t 
to the Chase National Bank, the bank 
of deposit, on December 27 as unpaid, 
with a slip attached, marked “uneo- 
lected funds.” The defendant received 
it from its bank of deposit on De 
cember 28, and thereupon returned 
the same to the insured by mail with 
a notice that the policy had lapsed 
for non-payment of the premium. The 
insured received the dishonored cheek 
with notice of cancellation on Decen 
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ber 29, and.on that day tendered to 
the company a certified check for the 
amount of the premium, drawn on 
the Manyfacturers Trust Company, 
and signed, by. Dora and Anna Dul- 
berg, who, had likewise signed the 
check previously unpaid. 


Reinstatement Refused 


The ‘tender of the certified check 
was refuse@?*tind on Jan. 5, 1934, the 
company Wrote the insured that it 
refus¢d-to feinstate the policy, which 
must remain lapsed. It was conceded 
that the account of Dora and Anna 
Dulberg in thé Manufacturers Trust 
Company* had sufficient funds for the 
payment of the check at all times be- 
tween Decémber -21 and 2 p.m. on 
Dec. 26, 1933. 

In the trial court the question had 
been submitted to the jury, reciting 
the dilwence of the company in pre- 
senting the check for payment, and 
the jury had ‘found for the plaintiff. 
In the Appellate Division, this judg- 
ment has been reversed and the com- 
plaint dismissed. - 

The Court of Appeals, however, 
unanimously -réversed the Appellate 
Divisiéh, and thereby reinstated the 
verdict of the’trial court. In so doing, 
the Court stated: 


“The . jury, were authorized to 
find, however, and we must presume 
that they did find, that the check 
was, in fact, received by defendant 
in the 8 o’clock mail of December 
22, 1933; that it was not put in 
process of collection until late in 
the day “of December 26, so that 
it waa not presented to the bank 
on which it was,drawn until De- 
eember 27, and that the delay in 
presentation of the check was due 
to the defendant. The delay was 
not the fault of the insured or due 
to any act over which he had any 
control, It was not due to the fault 
of either bank. Except for the 
delay in presentation there would 
have been no forfeiture of the pol- 
icv. To some extent, at least, the 
insurance company caused the delay 
which brought about failure of cash 
payment before the end of the pe- 
riod of grace and the consequent 
lapse of the policy. 


“Under all the circumstances in 
this case we think that the insurance 
company was required to exercise 
reasonable diligence in presenting 
the check for collection. Especially 
is this so where it: knew that the 
time element was of such impor- 
tance. [t issued and mailed to 
Dulberg a receipt for the payment 
of the premium dated prior to the 
expiratiion of the'time within which 
the premium might be paid. It is 
true that the ree¢ipt provided that 
Payment would not be deemed com- 
plete unless cash was received. 
Nevertheless, the defendant knew 
at the tine, the check was received, 
and so indicated upon its records, 

last date on which the premium 
could be paid te’ ayoid the lapse. 
It is true that the premium for 


which the check was delivered to 
the defendant was not an obligation 
of the assured to defendant, and its 
collection could not be enforced 
(Goodwin v. Mass. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 73 N.Y., 480). The receipt 
of the check and its acceptance for 
collection did not affect the pay- 
ment of the premium and leave the 
defendant recourse only against the 
drawers of the check. Nevertheless, 
it received the check as a _ provi- 
sional payment of the premium for 
the purpose of keeping the policy 
in force for an additional term of 
twelve months, and it was required 
to use due diligence in proceeding 
to collect upon it. * * * * Itis a 
familiar principle that ‘he who pre- 
vents a thing being done cannot 
avail himself of the non-perfor- 
mance he has occasioned.’ * * * * 
Neither may an insurance company 
depend upon a default in which its 
own negligence or wrongful act 
contributed, and but for which a 
lapse might not have occurred. * * * 


“We think the case was properly 
submitted to the jury and the ver- 
dict was justified. Had the defen- 
dant exercised due diligence in 
presenting the check for payment 
it would have been paid in due 
course. Under the circumstances. 
the defendant may not take advan- 
tage of the default in payment of 
premium, but was required to ac- 
cept payment tendered by the in- 
sured on December 29, 1933, in 
fulfillment of the terms of the pol- 
icy whereby the policy would have 
been extended for the period from 
November 25, 1933, to November 
25, 1934. The insured was excused 
from tendering the premium which 
came due on November 25, 1934. 
or within thirty-one days thereafter. 
to make effective an extension of 
the policy for an additional year 
because of defendant’s insistence 


on the lapse of the policy for non- 
payment of premium and its un- 
warranted refusal to continue the 
policy in effect.” 





Insurance Advertising 
In New York Dailies 


Insurance advertising in New York 
newspapers totaled 159,110 agate 
lines in 1937, a drop of 10.9 per cent 
from 1936 but with this exception the 
largest volume since 1931 according 
to a compilation from reports of 
Media Records, Inc., made by the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Two New Youk newspapers showed 
gains in 1937 over 1936. The New 
York Herald Tribune with 55,881 
lines had the largest volume in the 
field and the largest in Herald Trib- 
une history. The World Telegram 
with 12,947 lines also gained and had 
the largest volume it has carried since 
1931. The New York newspapers 
listed according to volume of insur- 
ance advertising carried are New 
York Herald Tribune, New York 
Times, World Telegram, News, Amer- 
ican, Sun, Post, Mirror, Journal. 

During 1937 some principal lines of 
business advertised in New York City 
as follows: 


Agate 

Lines 
ae ccoee)§6=6ELGDED 
RR os ios 58s 8 4,551,952 
pe eee 2,784,582 
Books and Book Stores.... 1,564,167 
PUNE ols «Wan aceee 3,261,763 
2 ae ee 2,146,126 
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James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Washington National 
Building Additions 


What will be one of the largest 
building projects undertaken in Evans 
ton, Illinois, in many years will be 
inaugurated soon by the Washington 
National Insurance Company when 
that organization begins construction 
on a new four-story building to be 
connected with the present home of- 
fice structure by bridges at each 
floor. It will be recalled that the 
Washington National moved to Evans. 
ton from Chicago about a year ago 
and that, at that time, it took the 
building at 610 Church Street, Evans- 
ton, and remodeled it into a home of- 
fice. The newly acquired property 
adjoins that now occupied; and the 
new building, for which contracts have 
already been let, will be erected at a 
reputed cost of $200,000. Site of the 
building is said to have cost $45,000. 

H. R. Kendall, chairman of the board 
of Washington National, declared that 
expansion of home office space re- 
quirements was made necessary by 
the growth of the company which now 
has about 400 employees at headquar- 
ters. The Washington National, last 
Fall, acquired the business of the 
Great Western of Des Moines by mer- 
ger and consolidated the tasks of the 
officials of both units at Evanston. 


Manager for Texas 

J. Herbert Snyder, vice-president 
of the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville, Ky., has re- 
signed that post to become Texas state 
manager for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of St. Paul. 
Mr. Snyder, who has been in the in- 
surance business in Louisville since 
1915, will assume his new duties next 
March 1 and will have headquarters 
at Dallas. 


Acacia Mutual Conference 

A conference between branch man- 
agers and associated agency officials 
of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C., was 
held at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, 
Coral Gables, Florida, January 20, 21 
and 22. President William Mont- 
gomery presided during the three day 
session, where he developed the theme 
of the meeting, “Quality Branch Man- 
agement.” L. K. Crippen, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary; S. E. Mooers, secre- 
tary; E. M. Thore’s, assistant counsel; 
and T. D. Cochran, manager, Recruit- 
ing and Training Section; were the 
home office representatives on the 
program. 
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Prepare to Meet O.O.P. 


(This is not a liquor advertisement) 


Old Oscar Prospect knows lots more about insurance today than 
Grandpa Prospect used to know. In fact OOP (or O-O, as he is known 
among friends) is getting so smart that sales psychologists have had to 
change the word “selling” to “underwriting”. But all credit does not 
belong to O-O. Your life insurance companies have spent millions 
in advertising to teach him that investment, security, and savings go 
with protection when he buys life insurance. And O-O is going to 


learn much more as the companies continue to educate him. 


Old Osear can be sold, but only by the ambitious underwriter 
who becomes an expert in the science of life insurance, who studies 


extra hours to better himself. who becomes a C. L. U. 


The latest edition of the C. L. U. Handbook has been published 
by The Insurance Field in Louisville, Kentucky. This Handbook 
tells you how to become a C.L.U. Eligibility requirements, scope of 
exams, suggestions for preparation, questions and answers to the 1937 
examination ....these are only a few of the features in the new C. L. U. 
Handbook. The price is one dollar. Learn how to become a C. L. U. 
by filling out the attached coupon and mailing it to The Insurance 


Field today. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


‘ > % ’ x x x > 
Our Question and Answer booklets P. 0. Box 1164, Louisville, Ky. S 238 
to the 1934 and 1935 examinations Please send me your latest C. L. U. Handbook. Attached is my 


check for one dollar in payment thereof. It is my understanding that 
my money will be refunded if I find the Handbook unsatisfactory and 
for the 1932, 1933 and 1936 exams. return it within five days after receipt. 


....50¢ a copy while they last. 


have been sold out. A few remain 


- ee ree : ee er er b<sinaies 
Send your order now. 


Address Py Se ee a ee ae 
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DIvIDEND SCALE—PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HE 1938 dividend scale for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany of Philadelphia will be a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. 
The rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies left under 
modes of settlement is 3.8 per cent and compares with 4 per cent paid in 
1937. The rate of interest paid on dividends left to accumulate is 3.5 per 
cent and compares with 3.75 per cent paid in 1937. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 27 years at age 25, 
26 years at age 30, 25 years at age 35, 24 years at age 40, 22 years at age 
45, 21 years at age 50, 19 years at age 55 and 18 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 38 years at age 25, 35 years at age 30, 33 years at age 35, 30 years 
at age 40, 28 years at age 45, 26 years at age 50, 23 years at age 55 and 
21 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a Twenty-Payment life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 32 years at age 25, 29 years at age 30, 27 years at age 35, 24 
years at age 40, 2! years at age 45, 20 years at age 50, 19 years at age 55 
and 18 years at age 60. 

Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary life policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be $2.47 
at age 25, $2.92 at age 35, $6.30 at age 45 and $17.53 at age 55. 

Using the 1938 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a Twenty- 
Payment life policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be the 
cash value in excess of cost of $2.47 at age 25, cash value in excess of cost 
of $2.47 at age 35, equal at age 45 and a net cost of $9.45 at age 55. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at on — ——- Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Premiums ......++.++- $19.61 $22.35 $25.88 $30.51 $36.72 $45.18 $56.82 $72.40 
 MPTTITILTTT TTT 4.17 4.50 4.90 5.25 5.65 6.41 7.63 9.19 
B ccvcccccccesscceveses 4.31 4.66 5.07 5.42 5.87 6.74 8.04 9.72 
SB ccccccccscccccccece ‘ 4.45 4.84 5.24 5.59 6.10 7.08 8.50 10.24 
B sccccccccccccesececcs 4.60 5.02 5.43 5.78 6.34 7.38 8.95 10.75 

coceccesececccccceces 4.76 5.20 5.56 5.96 6.61 7.70 9.41 11.25 


5 

Total dividends 10 years. 48.49 52.54 56.44 60.88 68.01 79.26 96.34 114.51 

Total dividends 20 years.112.82 121.51 132.26 146.59 167.40 196.05 234.90 275.90 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividends at cr Age at Issue - 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Premstmmes cc cccccccces $29.59 $32.40 $35.79 $40.01 $45.43 $52.68 $62.65 $76.21 
BD ceccvcnccccssesoseeee 4.61 4.96 5.38 5.72 6.10 6.81 7.95 9.38 
B cccccccccccccscccsoce 4.82 6.19 65.61 5.96 6.38 7.19 8.39 9.93 
B cccvoscescecsccoess ‘ 5.04 5.44 6.85 6.19 6.67 7.57 8.88 10.46 
@ sccccescvcccicsece - 5.26 56.70 6.11 6.45 6.96 7.91 9.35 10.98 
GB ccceccccecssccsectoccs 5.50 5.95 6.31 6.70 7.29 8.28 9.84 11.49 


Total dividends 10 years 56.31 60.51 64.45 68.67 75.11 85.18 100.59 116.72 
Total dividends 20 years 137.11 146.05 156.17 168.59 185.57 208.66 240.06 272.39 






































Pacific Mutual—Non-Partici- 
pating Premium Rates 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
of Los Angeles, Calif., 
adopted new non-participating pre- 
mium rates effective Feb. 1, 1938. 
The new rates are the same as the 


Company 


ones used by about one dozen non- 
including 
The new 


participating companies, 
the Hartford 


rates adopted by the Pacific Mutual 


companies. 


Life 


Ord. 20-Pay. Pd. Up at 60 

10 , $11.18 $19.14 $11.81 
15. ‘ 12.37 20.78 13.45 
20.. 13.90 22.65 15.41 
bees . 15.78 24.78 17.90 
18.21 27.36 21.45 
Elowesensen 21.42 30.59 26.65 
Gee atecesss 25.68 34.64 34.64 
Be cccceses 31.30 39.70 47.85 
Debs oecese 38.75 46.14 73.31 
Ticeécosecs 48.65 54.49 wees 
Tibecess 61.92 65.70 

Becsccvoes 79.89 81.47 
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show an increase for practically every 
age at issue on all non-participating 
plans of insurance. Disability rates 
for non-participating policies have 
also been changed. 

Cash Values for non-participating 
policies remain the same with the ex- 
ception of Cash Values for the Non- 
Participating Retirement Income 
with insurance plans. These policies 
showed increased cash values and in- 
creased maturity values as well as 
increased rates. 


7——Endowment—— -— Ret. Inc. Inc.—. 


20-Yr. At 65 At 60 (M) At 65 (M) 
$42.50 $12.80 $17.40 $14.46 
42.75 14.55 20.40 16.63 
42.89 16.72 24.89 19.93 
43.07 19.54 30.22 23.62 
43.41 23.35 36.56 27.64 
44.18 28.61 47.10 34.38 
45.60 36.23 63.32 44.05 
48.01 48.01 89.52 58.93 
51.87 66.22 142.23 82.59 
67.89 102.37 oe 129.46 
67.12 es cee 
82.64 


The Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company New 
Settlement Regulations 


1—All settlement agreements, made 
prior to the maturity of a policy, 
either by death or as an endowment, 
which provide for benefits to a sec- 
ondary beneficiary after the death of 
the primary beneficiary or the insured, 
as the case may be, must provide that 
any proceeds remaining at the death 
of a secondary beneficiary must be 
paid in a lump sum either to the estate 
of the secondary beneficiary or to an- 
other beneficiary. 

2—If policy proceeds are payable 
in installments under Options 2, 3, 4 
or 7, then upon the death of the pri- 
mary beneficiary, the remaining in- 
stallments certain shall be paid toa 
secondary beneficiary only as they be- 
come due or the remaining install- 
ments certain may be commuted and 
the commuted value may be paid in 
one sum to a second beneficiary. This 
precludes the setting up of a new or 
different method of optional settle 
ment for a secondary beneficiary. 


3—If an optional method of settle 
ment is elected by a primary bene 
ficiary after the death of the insured 
or if an optional method of settlement 
is elected by the insured after matur- 
ity of an endowment policy, the desig- 
nation of a secondary beneficiary to 
receive the proceeds, or any remainder 
thereof, will be controlled by whether 
or not the claimant (the primary 
beneficiary or the insured, as the case 
may be) is a resident of Ohio: 


(a) Generally speaking, if the 
claimant (the primary beneficiary of 
the insured, as the case may be) is & 
resident of Ohio, a secondary bene 
ficiary may be designated to receive 
the proceeds of policies, or the re 
mainder thereof, upon the death of the 
claimant. 


(b) If the claimant (the primary 
beneficiary or the insured, as the case 
may be) is not a resident of Ohio, the 
proceeds of policies, or the remaindet 
thereof, will be made payable only in 
one sum upon the death of the claim- 
ant to the executor or administrator 
of the estate of the claimant. 
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Note: In any under (a), the 
company reserves the right to deter- 
mine, on the basis of the amount in- 
yolved and the circumstances in the 
case, whether or not a secondary bene- 
ficiary may be designated. 


case 


1—No provision shall be made for 
retaining the proceeds of a policy at 
compound interest for a period in ex- 
except during the 
if longer 


cess of 15 years, 


minority of the beneficiary 
than 15 years. 

5—If the insured desires that a 
beneficiary shall have the right to 
elect a life income settlement of a 
guaranteed amount in lieu of a dif- 
ferent settlement, such election must 
be made by the beneficiary within a 
period of one year after the insured’s 
death. If the insured makes no provi- 
sion for an optional method of settle- 
ment, the beneficiary shall have the 
right to elect a life income settlement 
yf a guaranteed amount only within a 
period of one year after the insured’s 
death. In either case the life income 
may commence on a specified date sub- 
sequent to the election but the election 
must be made within a period of one 
year after the insured’s death. 

6—If a primary beneficiary be liv- 
ing at the death of the insured, a sec- 
ondary beneficiary shall not be given 
the right to elect an optional method 
if settlement for any of the proceeds. 

7—(a) When interest on proceeds 
is to be paid to a primary beneficiary, 
interest shall not be continued at a 
guaranteed rate to a secondary bene- 
ficiary unless the primary beneficiary 
lies within 30 years after the death of 
the insured, and then only for the re- 
mainder of such 20-year period. 

(b) When proceeds are paid in in- 
stallments to a primary beneficiary. 
installments shall not be continued at 
a guaranteed rate of interest to a sec- 
mdary beneficiary unless the primary 
benefici: ary dies within 30 years after 
the death of the insured and then only 
for the remainder of such 30-year 
period. 

8—The option granting a fixed num- 
ber of installments shall be limited to 
30 years. 


9—If an optional method of settle- 
ment is elected in connection with the 





DIVIDEND SCALE— 


payable in 1937. 


Under the same option, 


years at age 60. 


55 and 19 years at age 60. 


age 55. 


Dividends at 
End of Year 
Premiums 


25 


B «eaeceees ove 
DD weswesevesiueeaedse wos 3.95 
D winidetedeseyeabesaues 4.07 
G asses cesbanxtresnessies 4.19 
Oe vhatuca:stnn iat wiiate lati aici 6.47 
Total ‘dividends 10 yrs.¢. 42.16 


Total dividends 


20 yrs.7 


Dividends at 


*+Includes special 





SUN Lire ASSURANCE Co., 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


HE 1938 dividend scale of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
will be a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. The rate of interest 
payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies left under modes of settlement and 
on dividends left to accumulate is 334 per cent. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 27 years at age 
25; 26 years at age 30, 25 years at age 35, 25 years at age 40, 24 years at 
age 45, 23 years at age 50, 22 years at age 55 and 21 years at age 60. 
the Twenty-Payment life policy will become 
paid-up in 16 years at ages 20 to 55 inclusive and 17 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 38 years at age 25, 36 years at age 30, 34 years at age 35, 32 years 
at age 40, 29 years at age 45, 27 years at age 50, 26 years at age 55 and 25 


Under the same option, the Twenty-Payment life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 32 years at age 25, 30 years at age 30, 27 years at age 35, 
24 years at age 40, 22 years at age 45, 20 years at age 50, 19 years at age 


Using the 1938 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.99 at age 25; 
$5.37 at age 35, $10.21 at age 45 and $22.63 at age 55. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty- 
Payment life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be the cash 
value in excess of cost of $1.30 at age 25, a cash value in excess of cost of 
$.85 at age 35, a net cost of $2.29 at age 45 and a net cost of $12.48 at 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (O.M.(5) 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


30 


4.29 
4.43 
4.57 
7.08 
46.24 


2 35 40 45 50 55 60 
$21.25 $24.20 $27.90 $32.65 $38.90 $47.05 $57.95 $72.65 
4.56 4.85 5.31 5.90 6.38 6.22 
4.72 5.04 5.54 6.18 6.70 6.59 
4.89 5.24 5.78 6.46 7.02 6.95 
7.59 8.18 9.03 10.10 11.01 10.98 
49.79 53.73 59.43 66.53 72.60 172.68 


+1100. 12 110.77 120.57 131.32 145.87 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premiums ...$30.70 $33.70 $37.35 $41.75 $47.20 $54.15 $63.40 $76.10 
2 4.11 4.42 4.75 6.18 5. 64 621 6.46 6.91 
3 4.33 4.67 5.02 5.43 5.97 6.57 6.85 6.33 
4 4.57 4.93 5.31 5.74 6.31 6.94 7.24 6.75 
S ccccacetevensanes ‘ 7.22 7.79 8.40 9.11 9.99 10.97 11.46 10.76 
Total dividends 10 yrs. t- 48.15 52.04 56.16 60.84 66.74 73.15 76.43 72.02 
Total dividends 20 yrs.+.127.02 137.73 148.99 161.45 176.24 191.80 200.40 192.45 


5th year dividend. 





This is the same rate as was 


Age at Issue — 


163.24 178.36 180.94 


Age at Issue — 








regular life benefits, the accidental 
death benefits, if any, shall be paid 
either in a lump sum upon due proof 
of the death of the insured or under 
the same method of settlement elected 
for the payment of the life benefits, 
except as stated below with respect to 
family income and family provider 
policies. 


Family Income Policies 


In the case of family income and 
family provider policies, the accidental] 
death benefits, if any, shall be paid in 
a lump sum upon due proof of the 
death of the insured or retained by the 
company under Option 6, with interest 
payable monthly, the interest aug- 
menting the monthly income after the 
first, the principal of the accidental 
death benefits being payable in the 
same manner as the principal sum of 
the regular life benefits. 


10—Under family income and fam- 
ily provider policies, the monthly in- 
come and the principal sum may be 
commuted and made payable in one 
sum upon due proof of the death of 
the insured but the commuted value 
may not be made payable under an 
optional method of settlement. This 
does not preclude the payment of the 
principal sum under an optional meth- 
od of settlement commencing at the 
principal sum date, provided the 
monthly income is first paid in accor- 
dance with the terms of the policy 
contract. 

11—Provision may not be made for 
the payment of interest or install- 
ments through any corporation (such 
as a trust company) or any person 
presumably charging a fee for receiv- 
ing payments, except during the 
minority or guardianship of the bene- 
ficiary. 
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Accident & Health 


Simplicity Basic Idea in 
A & H Selling 


The basic idea of accident and 
health insurance is simplicity itself, 
James E. Powell, agency vice-presi- 
dent, Provident Life & Accident, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., told the Chicago Ac- 
cident & Health Club on February 8. 
“Briefly, we offer to substitute an in- 
come for the income the policyholder 
loses on account of accident or sick- 
ness. There are many collateral bene- 
fits, some of them really important, 
but boiled down to the essential, that 
is all there is to accident and health 
insurance. It is a simple proposition 
and it should be presented in a simple, 
straightforward manner.” 

There is no universal formula for 
selling the line, Mr. Powell com- 
mented. Although the best plan of 
approach must be simple and direct, 
what is an excellent outline for one 
producer is a failure for another. It 
is up to the individual to pattern his 
sales presentation to fit his own per- 
sonality and talent. 

“As a successful salesman, you sell 
yourself,” he continued, “but every 
man who attempts to sell accident and 
health insurance should know his con- 
tracts thoroughly.” Neither are there 
any definite steps in the approach, he 
told the producers. In the case of the 
successful salesman, the divisions of 
the presentation are part of a smooth- 
flowing, unified whole. 

Simplicity in selling to save time, 
he concluded, will accomplish two 
major objectives. It will make a hit 
with the prospect, as well as retain 
his interest and give him less time to 
think up arguments against signing 
the application. And second, it will 
save the producer’s time. 


Taxation 


Public Opinion Urged to 
Oppose High Taxes 

A strong plea for an awakened pub- 
lic opinion on the question of govern- 
ment taxation of the premium income 
of life insurance companies was made 
by M. R. Gooderham in his presi- 
dential address at the recent annual 
meeting of the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. “This practice continues with 
our various governments,” he said, 
“and will continue until such time as 
an overburdened public is awake to 
the situation and makes a vigorous 
political protest. 
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Departmental 


“The history of life insurance,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gooderham, “is such that 
the prevailing psychology is one of 
confidence in the enterprise. Its record 
is one of contracts performed and 
promises kept. 





M. R. Gooderham 


“It is just possible that the high 
degree of success of the life insurance 
enterprise has produced some of its 
problems. Without hesitation, men 
entrust their savings to the insurance 
company and then sit back confident 
that their affairs are in the hands of 
a great rich corporation by which they 
will be completely safeguarded. The 
financial side of the life insurance 
company is misconceived. It is true 
the company may have the semblance 
of a rich corporation because it has 
in charge a great aggregation of 
funds. But these funds are held and 
managed for the policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 

“These accumulations of capital at- 
tract the attention of the various tax- 
ing authorities seeking necessary 
funds for the upkeep of governments, 
federal, state, provincial and munici- 
pal. In Canada and elsewhere per- 
centage levies on premiums are com- 
mon. The policyholder takes but little 
interest in this matter as he, with the 
public generally, is apt to consider 
that the company pays the tax, not 
realizing that he himself carries the 
burden, for the money of the company 
is none other than that furnished by 
himself and other policyholders. 

“The thrifty and foresighted buyer 
of life insurance should be encouraged 
in his efforts to provide security from 


economic distress for himself and his 
dependents, and not discouraged by 
extra imposts on his savings so often 
made by great sacrifice.” 


Production 


Plan Needed to Develop 
« » a ; 
Mortgage Protection 


Most agents have used the idea of 
life insurance to pay off a mortgage 
on a home, leaving the property clear 
of any encumbrance to the wife and 
family, Albert Short, Jr., Philadelphia 
general agent, Girard Life, told the 
recent company convention at At- 
lantic City, N. J. The idea alone, 
however, is inadequate since it lacks 
the advantage of a definite plan. 

In quest of insurance sales along 
mortgage lines the agent puts the 
cart before the horse, Mr. Short be- 
lieves. In other words, the home owner 
is always considered the prospect to 
be approached immediately. A definite 
plan that would solicit the other side 
of the situation, the trust company, 
would meet the condition of declining 
property value through depreciation 
and at the same time allow the home 
owner to reduce his mortgage over a 
period of years in monthly payments. 

The need for the life insurance 
agent’s services must be injected into 
a mortgage discussion, Mr. Short de- 
clared. He is indispensable to the 
trust company, for instance, because 
this plan cannot be presented proper- 
ly and explained thoroughly without 
the services of an expert. To hire 
men to do this would entail consider- 
able expense. The insurance agent 
can render this service to the trust 
company at no expense to them. He 
is asking for one thing only—the aid 
and cooperation of the trust company 
in his work and their request for life 
insurance to accompany the arrange- 
ment, this life insurance to be assign- 
ed as additional security in the event 
the home owner should not live to 
make the payments he has agreed 
upon. 

The insurance agent is not only in- 
dispensable because he can render the 
service at no cost, but also because 
the home owner needs a_ personal 
solicitation with an explanation in or- 
der to be truly sold rather than forced 
or to have the feeling of being forced 
to do something he is not thoroughly 
convinced is to his best interest. 
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Digest ..... 


Investment 


Life Policy Offers Best 
Investment Features 


“What’s in a life insurance policy? 
asks Ken Barker, Toronto Agency of 
the North American Life, Toronto, in 
Nalaco, the company’s house organ. 
Then he answers his question by tak- 
ing the policy apart, in an effort to 
show the producer how thoroughly he 
must understand his product before 
he can hope to sell it successfuily. 
And in doing so, he points out the in- 
vestment features of the average 
policy. 

There are six features within the 
life policy, says Mr. Barker. These 
are: a bond, a savings plan, an edu- 
cational fund, a sound investment, a 
pension and a will. Concerning these 
six, Mr. Barker notes, in part: 

Every life insurance policy contains 
a bond as good as or better than any 
bond ever bought. You can buy for 
any maturity date you desire, one 
year or fifty years from issue. You 
can make your instalment payments 
as low as 3 or 4 per cent of the prin- 
cipal, you can withdraw from the 
purchase contract at any time, you 
know the moment you buy the bond 
exactly what it will be worth at ma- 
turity, and in case of death, the un- 
paid instalments are cancelled and 
the paid for bond is delivered to your 
executor or heirs. 

Life insurance is an ideal savings 
plan because it gives a man a definite 
amount to be deposited by a definite 
date in return for which he knows 
the exact amount he will receive at a 
given date. 

A life insurance contract contains 
a special savings account for the 
children’s education. In the event of 
death other plans of educational sav- 
ing pay only what has been saved 
and the hopes for college are often 
wrecked. But the life insurance plan 
pays the total sum including the bal- 
ance which has not been saved. 

For the average man, life insur- 
ance serves him well as his chief in- 
vestment medium. When he deposits 
his premium dollar he buys an invest- 
ment which retains a high degree of 
safety and solvency, can be liquidated 
during depression without the loss of 
a single cent of the equity, whose col- 
lateral has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated during times of distress and 
Which does not require personal man- 


agement to make it yield the maxi- 
mum possible income. 

The retirement feature of life in- 
surance contracts is one of its most 
beautiful services, and wrapped up 
in every life policy is the finest form 
of living protection for old age that 
mankind has yet been able to devise. 


Underwriting 


Agent-Examiner Team- 
Work an Essential 

There are three parties to a life in- 
surance application, the applicant, the 
agent and the medical examiner, 
writes Frank W. Milward, M.D., ex- 
aminer for the Cleveland office, Mutu- 
al Benefit Life, in the Pelican. The 
responsibility of agent and examiner 
is a joint one, though approached from 
widely divergent points of view, and 
demands close cooperation. 

There are some cases, Dr. Milward 
admits, that examiners would just as 
soon not have to examine. They are 
the ones which the agent should have 
been able to predict as declinations. 
If there is a medical history, or any 
thing that seems doubtful to the 
agent, he should consult the examiner 
first, to get his opinions as to what 
the home office attitude may be. The 
examiner, as well as the agent, does 
not want to see the case rejected. 

By consulting the examiner and 
giving him full details of the ap- 
plicant’s habits, temperament, per- 
sonality, etc., the agent will enable 
the examiner to be efficient and tact- 
ful. The examiner is not supposed to 





Frank W. Milward, M.D. 


sell the case, comments Dr. Milward, 
but the more he knows about the 
situation the more he can help, and 
perhaps more than that, the less he 
can injure the case. 

Another way of effecting coopera- 
tion between agent and examiner is 
for the former to keep in mind the 
latter’s availability in fitting the time 
of examination to that time when the 
medical examiner is available. The 
agent is a full time employee of the 
company, whereas the examiner may 
be a part time employee and have 
other obligations and duties. 


Legal 


U. S. Supreme Court Rules 
On Reinsurance Tax 


The United States Supreme Court 
recently handed down a decision of 
great importance to insurance com- 
panies, since it held that a State may 
not tax the premiums received by an 
insurance company operating in that 
State from another company oper- 
ating in that State as premiums for 
reinsuring risks in that State if the 
reinsurance transaction takes place 
in another State. 

The case before the Supreme Court 
was that of Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., appellant, vs. Charles 
G. Johnson, as Treasurer of the State 
of California, respondent. While the 
laws of some States tax merely the 
premiums directly written in the State 
and disregard premiums received for 
reinsurance, the law of California lays 
upon every insurance company doing 
business in that State an annual tax 
of 2% per cent upon the amount of 
the gross premiums received upon its 
business done in the State, “less re- 
turn premiums and reinsurance in 
companies or associations authorized 
to do business in this State.” 

In its majority decision, the Su- 
preme Court commented: 

“Appellant, by its reinsurance con- 
tracts, undertook only to indemnify 
the insured companies against loss 
upon their policies written in Cali- 
fornia. The reinsurance involved no 
transactions or relationship between 
appellant and those originally in- 
sured and called for no act in Cali- 
forum.*> * * > 

“All that appellant did in effect- 
ing reinsurance was done without the 
State and for its transaction no pri- 
vilege or license by California was 
needful. The tax cannot be sustained 
either as laid on property, business 
done or transactions carried on within 
the State, or as a tax on a privilege 
granted by the State.” 
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NAMES: 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Home Life Insurance Co. of New York has appoint- 
ed Francis H. Low as home office agency field assistant. 
As agency field assistant, Mr. Low will participate in re- 
cruiting, training and supervision during assignments to 
various active agencies of the company, and he becomes 
one of the staff of young men now engaged in that line 
of work who are being groomed for management respon- 
sibility within the Home Life. 

John J. Caplice of Spokane has been appointed agency 
secretary of the Oregon Mutual Life to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of E. A. Phillips to the position of 
general agent of the new Columbia River agency. Mr. 
Caplice was formerly the agency officer of the Provident 
Life in Bismarck, N. D., and later with the research bureau 
of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. 

M. C. Ledden has been named controller of the Lincoln 
National Life and H. A. Winters has been made assistant 
secretary. Three other promotions made known were as 
follows: C. R. Ashman from assistant actuary to associate 
actuary; Henry F. Rood, assistant actuary, and Miss 
Margaret Walker, mathematician. 

Lisle B. Roberts, who has been in charge of the Trenton, 
N. J., office of the Sun Life of Canada, has resigned and 
has been appointed manager of the Lincoln National Life 
for the southern district of New Jersey, under the supervi- 
sion of Howard C. Lawrence, general agent at Newark. 

A new district office was established on January 31 in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Nathan Cohen, formerly manager of the Chicago 
7 agency, has been appointed manager of the new office, 
which will be known as Brooklyn 8. John M. Caffrey, 
formerly assistant manager at Dayton, Ohio, succeeds Mr. 
Cohen at Chicago 7. 

E. Vernon Haughan, superintendent of the Prudential 
of Newark at Nashville, Tenn., has been transferred as 
superintendent to Charlotte, N. C., succeeding J. Marston 
Crump, who was transferred February 1 to the Nashville 
office. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford elected Lucius 
F. Robinson, Jr., to be a director, succeeding his uncle, the 
late John T. Robinson. Oswald P. Scheller was elected 
assistant secretary. 

Price R. Cross has been elected assistant secretary of 
the Southern Life of Georgia, to succeed Edward M. 
Veatch, who has been elected executive vice-president. 
C. H. Cushman has been advanced from the post of agency 
secretary to agency director. 

George A. Hild became district manager for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at St. Louis 1 on January 17. Since 
1928 he has been an assistant district manager at the 
Detroit 2 office. 

Seven new directors were elected at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Central States Life of St. Louis 
as follows: Arnold G. Stifel, Arthur B. Elias, Phelix 
Gunter, Sidney Maestre, Oliver F. Richards, William O. 
Armstrong and Eugene Burget. 

C. Greg Walsh, head of the policyholders’ service depart- 
ment of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles, and Arthur 
Ward, chief clerk in the agency department of the com- 
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IN HOME OFFIC! 


pany, have been elected assistant controllers of the com. 
pany. 

To succeed the late P. M. Woods as manager for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Brooklyn 1, Jacob Horowit, 
was transferred on January 31 from. Hackensack, N, J. 
where he has been manager since 193. Bernard J. O’Dop. 
nell, now district supervisor at Brooklyn 1, will succeed 
Mr. Horowitz at Hackensack. 








AS I LIVE 














NE of the Canadian guests of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, speaking at a meeting a year 
or so ago, offered the very sensible suggestion that some 
of the stress upon “bigness” in life insurance be replaced 
by a sustained cooperative effort to sell.the service asa 
personal partnership and to emphasize the degree of inter- 
dependence that is necessary to the welfare of companies 
and their policyholders. It seems to me that such an effort 
is particularly worth considering in view of the fact that 
investigations, sensational book attacks and newspaper 
campaigns against the companies appear to be on the 
increase and, in the minds of some students, likely to be- 
come a greater rather than less problem as time goes on. 
There is a section of our population probably larger than 
commonly appreciated that is ever ready to condemn large 
corporations on any and all counts merely on the grounds 
that they are large, and are corporations, and which wil 
always feel that way unless they eithér become direct bene- 
ficiaries of the services of such enterprises or become then- 
selves big. 
* . . 
HIS line of demarkation between the disgruntled 
underprivileged and the world of business is not 9 
marked in this country as in many others, however, and 
one of the great assets of the insurance companies lies it 
their potential good will among the millions of policyhold- 
ers. Already most clients of this form of service wil 
bristle in the best capitalistic manner at the first sugget 
tion of tax raids upon their policy reserves—if they hear 
of such projects—and they probably will be quick to leam 
to look with skepticism upon authors manifestly unfa- 
miliar with the mathematical exactness of factors deter 
mining the relationship between rates and benefits in life 


insurance contracts. 
*. * * 


OT so many years ago I was wont to wend my weary 
way from office to printing plant through the narrow 
streets of downtown Manhattan and enroute I would pass 
a corner on which then stood each time I passed one of 
the larger banks of the city and one of the smaller disciples 
of Karl Marx. The latter liked to point to the dignified 
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!NEWS 


1 @; 


D-THE FIELD 


Miss Mary R. Taylor has been appointed agency secre- 
ury of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C. 
She has acted as secretary to Julian Price, president, 
throughout his association with the company. 

Laurence W..Morgan, manager of the new issue depart- 
nent, and Cary Groton, manager of the accident and health 
department, were recently elected vice-presidents of the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 








By Frank Ellington 








ud coldly unresponsive portals of the former in making 
wt his case for us against them and he could grow 
nighty b#ttér’and uncomplimentary about bankers. Shortly 
afterwards, I’ encountéred this young communist in a new 
mle He was publishing a new magazine for the benefit 
{the veterans of the World War. As I recall, he pub- 
lished a sort of a reprint-of-jokes job and allowed the 
memployed to keep a dime of every quarter they could 
bring in. Then, a couple of years later, I had business 
vith my local laundry in the New Jersey suburbs, and 
vhom do you think I found there as owner and operator 
ud principal tax-squawker? Yes. Just one of the famil- 
at examples of our transitional scheme of life in these 
great States and pointing to no particular moral except 
that any business which can show its customers that their 
vlfare is a. mutual consideration doesn’t have to worry 


much in the long run. 
* * . 


HE matter of “bigness” and the objection to stressing 
it probably, after all, is not so well taken. That is, a 
wmpany having attained greatness in size and scope has 
ilegitimate claim to the added prestige engendered by its 
wsition. For one thing, especially in insurance, size sug- 
tests stability to the average prospect and many shop on 
iis principle ‘alone. 
wlitan Life, for instance, is perfectly justified in stressing 
te fact that it accounts for about one-fifth of all life 
isirance produced in this country. When that company 
ties, however (which it studiously does not), upon a 


For that reason alone, the Metro- 


mere recital of billions and millions to impress the aver- 
g¢layman, it is certain to encounter a confused and un- 
‘mprehending public. Even one of its own agents whom 
l talked with: between sessions at the Waldorf annual 
meeting recently. became mixed up in the item of millions 
%. billions. It only involved a little matter of currency 
‘uficent to wipe out the U. S. public debt, but it demon- 





‘tated to me the futility of trying to make people under- 
‘and a reference to billions, except by comparison and in 
‘und numbers, and it made me pay more attention to 
Chairman Ecker when he read off the year’s record in a 


“ay-by-day breakdown. 





Joseph Moore, local representative of the North American 
Life of Chicago at Green Bay, Wis., has been appointed 
agency director of the company for the State of Wisconsin. 

Julius O. Klein, heretofore manager of the Burlingame, 
Calif., district for the Metropolitan Life, has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of agencies and assigned to 
Superintendent of Agencies James A. Smithies in Pacific 
Coast territory. 

S. J. Bradford, agency supervisor of the Canada Life 
Assurance Co. in the United Kingdom, has retired and has 
been succeeded by W. R. H. Browne and A. D. Dennis. 

Robert C. Stanley, president of the International Nickel 
Co., New York, has been elected a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York to fill a vacancy. 

Edward S. French and Fred D. Gordon were elected 
directors of the Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me. 

J. H. Frost, president of the Frost National Bank of 
San Antonio, has been elected a director of the South- 
western Life of Dallas, Texas, to succeed the late Dr. 
DeWitt Smith, medical director of the company. 

Dr. Ennion S. Williams of Richmond has been appointed 
acting medical director of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia and is to take up the duties of the late Dr. 
Charles L. Rudasill. 

Election of William L. Edmond as vice-president of the 
Amicable Life of Waco, succeeding to the vacancy caused 
by the death of W. A. Blair, has been announced. 

W. A. Lowry, former assistant manager of the Colum- 
bia, S. C., district of the Atlantic Life, has been appointed 
manager. Mr. Lowry succeeds E. R. Jenkins, who has 
been promoted to supervisor of districts. 

Charles B. Mills and Martin J. Andres have recently 
been promoted by the Prudential to the position of assis- 
tant superintendent in Elmira and North Tonowanda, 
N. Y., respectively. 

Roland B. Burch of Louisville, supervisor of Louisville, 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne branches of the New York 
Life, has been promoted to supervisor of the company’s 
Division 2 Great Middle department. His headquarters 
remain at Louisville. 

H. T. Burnett, agency vice-president of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of the 
company. 


DEATHS 


Henry Clay Lippincott, 94, Woodstown, N. J., widely 
known lawyer, editor and insurance expert. Mr. Lippincott 
had been connected with the Penn Mutual Life for forty- 
eight years. 

Dr. Frank B. Cross, 66, medical director of the Columbia 
Life of Cincinnati. 

A. H. Hopkins, 50, who had served as general agent for 
the Republic Life and for the past three years as general 
agent of the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Garnet John Kotzenmeyer, 53, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Conferedation Life of Toronto. 

Stafford H. Parker, 60, of the home office staff of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 

J. C. Swift, a director of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. since it was organized in 1909. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


New business of $10,000,000 is the goal of the Republic 
National Life of Dallas for 1938. Preparation for this 
aggressive campaign has been in progress since the forma- 
tion of the company out of the merger of the old Republic 
Life of Dallas and the Public National Life of Little Rock 
in March, 1937. 


A 15 per cent gain in new business for January, over the 
average of the previous three months, was reported by 
John J. Moriarty, agency vice-president of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., as a result of the company’s 
“George Wall Month” drive. 


Thirty-three field representatives of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., leaders in the nation-wide sales 
campaign recently completed by the company, spent two 
days in Hartford recently for an inspection of the workings 
of the home office and individual conferences with officials 
and department heads. The campaign of which these men 
were the leaders lasted six weeks, during which period 
a total of $25,476,689 of new business was written. 


The Western Empire Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, 
Canada, had a remarkably low mortality experience during 
1937, the ratio of actual mortality to expected mortality 
being only 9.28 per cent. 


The Times International Life Insurance Co. has been 
incorporated in Nebraska by a group of Lincoln business 
and professional men, headed by Walter M. Herbert and 
Don E. Fruch, insurance men. 


The Cavalier Life Insurance Society of Norfolk, Va., a 
non-stock corporation, of which H. D. Greene of Norfolk 


is president, has been chartered by the Virginia Corpora. 
tion Commission to conduct an insurance beneficial society, 


The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has scheduled 
twelve regional conferences to be held during June. Home 
office representatives will be present at all of them. 


The Santa Fé National Life of Oklahoma City has re. 
insured the business of the Old Line Life of the same city, 
involving the transfer of about $1,500,000 of insurance, 


More than sixty general agents of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J., had a three-day conference at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, recently. 

Business of the Mutual Service Life of Spokane, Wash., 
amounting to approximately $1,200,000, will be reinsured 
in the Sunset Life of America, Olympia, Wash. 


The annual meeting of the Baltimore Life will be held 
at the home office building on March 1. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 

Attorney-General Herbert R. O’Connor of Maryland 
ruled recently that domestic life insurance companies in 
Maryland are subject to the State income tax. Mr. O’Con- 
nor held that a 1937 law imposing a premium tax on insur- 
ance companies in lieu of “all other taxes of every kind” 
referred only to the pre-existing taxes. 

The Michigan insurance department is receiving pro- 
posals for the reinsurance of the business of the Roman 
Standard Life of Manistee, Mich., of which Commissioner 
Charles E. Gauss has been custodian since November 22, 
1937. 











1895 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Banks - - - - $ 946,659,51 
Bonds— 
Federal Government - - - - - 32,157,398.24 
State, County, Municipal and 
School - - 12,397,520.30 


Railroad, Public Utility and Others 294,301.70 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
On Farm Property - - - - - - 
On City Property - - - - - - 
Loans on Policies - - - - - - - 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Collateral Loans - - - - - - = 
Accrued Interest on Investments - - 
Contracts of Sale of Real Estate - - 
Farm Properties Owned - - - - 
City Properties Owned - - - - - 
Home Office Building - - - - - 
; Net Premiums deferred and _ in 
course of collection - - - - - 
(Secured by Legal Reserve on 


11,026,322.14 
9,397,319.65 
20,426,107.51 


182,262,38 
1,532,154.51 
464,553.26 
8,195,894.12 
4,049 339.53 
1,427,421.83 


2,745,215.85 








Forty-Third Annual Statement 
as of December 31, 1937 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Policies) ae ai EERIE 
Total Net Admitted Assets - $105,242,470.53 Total ae ae er es $105,242,470.53 
Increase in Assets in 1937 .c..* + $ 4,712,184.89 
Increase of Insurance in Force in 1937 10,828,530.00 
Total Payments to Policyholders 
in 1937 - se + « . - 9,260,450.06 
Total Insurance in Force - + + $446,530,497.00 
Home Office: 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
—_———] 


1938 


$ 94,734,162.47 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve - - - - - - =- - 
(Present Value of Every Policy 
Obligation) 
Claims Due and Unpaid - - - - - 
Incompleted Policy Claims - - - - 
(Claims incurred on which proofs 
have not been filed or completed) 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Ad- 
vance - - - ---+ -*+ - = 746,362.52 
Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1938 - 275,000.00 
Other Accrued Expenses - - - 64,864,02 
Surplus Assigned to Par- 
ticipating Policies - $ 977,271.73 
Surplus Assigned for 
Depreciation of Assets 
Surplus Unassigned -  6,162,223.30 
Paid-Up Capital - -  1,000,000.00 
Total Surplus for Protection of 
Policyholders - - - - - - - 


NONE 
532,586.49 


750,000.00 


$ 8,889,495.03 


| 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


LOWLY but surely the raucous shouting of labor fac- 
5 tion interests in Middle Western life insurance affairs 
is dying down to a murmur. There was a time, not long 
since, When executive faces turned prematurely grave at 
mention of efforts to unionize production men, particularly 
industrial agents. In the case of ordinary agents at least, 
that gravity rose from the fact that thinking officials 
could see that any such move among commissioned men 
would do irreparable injury to the incomes of those men 
and their families. They also saw that, carried to ex- 
tremes, any pressure of that kind would endanger the 
welfare of the entire nation. Imagine, if you can, the 
chaos that would result following a strike of employees 
Imagine a 
status in which no money could be paid to beneficiaries 
because of stalled management. Imagine how long it 
would take, for months and perhaps years thereafter, to 


w agents of any life insurance company. 


jetermine policy liabilities and correct payment of funds 
jue under various policy options! 


ATURALLY, that is a far-fetched situation, and its 
N very accomplishment would result in a national up- 
heaval against strikes such as this country has never seen. 
The cause of intelligent labor itself would suffer a death- 
blow. Strikes, to most people, are something to read about 
in the newspapers and to use as a yardstick for determin- 
ing the will of government to rule or to submit. On the 
ther hand, any widespread strike in life insurance would 
ultimately affect the incomes of over 60,000,000 persons. 
The public’s most vulnerable spot is the personal pocket- 
book. Anything that damages that is sure to feel the 
combined wrath. Causes and rallying cries mean nothing 
unless, perchance, they promise something for nothing, 
and even then they only lure the ignorant and the loafer. 


ARDONICALLY, I might enjoy seeing a wholesale 

strike of life insurance workers. Heaven help the 
strikers when the public became aroused at the wreckage 
that would result! However, as I said, factional distur- 
dances of this type in Middle Western life insurance are 
—fortunately for the national good—fewer and fewer. 
Soon only the dampness of the temporary wave will 
remain on the shore. 

oe 


OOKING back over past months—and the effort t 

bring industrial agents under the C.I.0. banner—the 
acion of one Indiana life insurance company in the face 
if attempted and unjustified coercion stands out as both 
courageous and intelligent. The agents of the company 
whereof I speak were slowly and cautiously enrolled in 
the C.1.0. Those agents had been receiving a guarantee 
weekly of, say, $25. First thing demanded of the com- 
pany’s management was an immediate increase in that 
guarantee—an increase which the business obviously could 
not stand. Instead of increasing the weekly guarantee to 
ts industrial men, the company’s chief executive promptly 
and forcefully announced that from that day forward 
there would be NO guarantees at all! Every man who 
Wished to remain with the organization was put on com- 
Mission only. It was a master stroke. No unionization 
effort, selfish or otherwise, can succeed among those who 
work on commission only. Union dues, in the main, must 
come from salaried workers. 



































































AGENCY NEWS 

W. Paul Diehl has been appointed agency manager of 
a new district in eastern Pennsylvania, just created by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York. The office, 
known as the Lehigh agency, has as its territory sixteen 
counties in eastern and northeastern Pennsylvania and 
also Warren County, N. J. Mr. Diehl will have his head- 
quarters at Allentown. 

Hugh C. White, general agent at Detroit for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., is sponsoring a series of 
ten lectures on the relation of modern tax problems to life 
insurance. The lecture course is being conducted by Donald 
P. Kipp, attorney-at-law, Detroit. The course began on 
February 10, and will continue on each Thursday evening 
through April 14. 

Joseph V. Davis, general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York, announced recently that 
in January, the first month of its operation, the agency 
paid for $539,000 in new business. He also announced the 
appointment of Louis Antin and Harry V. Cohen as unit 
managers. 

“No. 1 Life Underwriter” in one of the country’s major 
life insurance companies is J. E. “Jack” Capps of Norfolk, 
Virginia, who has won leadership of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.’s nation-wide sales organization. Mr. 
Capps, associated with the Joseph E. Garland agency of 
Farmville, wrote more insurance policies on more people 
for a greater total amount than any other Pacific Mutual 
man in 1937. This makes him president for the ensuing 
year of the company’s honorary Big Tree Club. 

Thomas M. Herman has been appointed general agent 
in Cincinnati by the Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, effective February 1. For the past five years he has 
been agency supervisor in one of the principal agencies 
in that city. 

Paul Sawnie has been appointed Memphis (Tenn.) gen- 
eral agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life. R. C. Cheatham, 
formerly Memphis general agent, has been transferred at 
his request to the Herman H. Heath general agency of 
the company as associate general agent. 

Thomas M. Herman has been appointed general agent 
of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis in Cin- 
cinnati. For the past five years he has been agency super- 
visor in one of the principal agencies in that city. 

William H. Masterson, general agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Newark, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert Seeley as field assistant and Thomas 
Breen as group supervisor of his agency. 

Alex H. Pegues, a leading personal producer with the 
G. Archie Helland general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at San Antonio, Tex., has joined the Elmer 
Abbey general agency of the Aetna Life at San Antonio 
as agency supervisor. 

The Fred E, Kramer agency, Youngstown, Ohio, led 
in paid-for business with the Ohio National Life during 
1937 for the third consecutive year. 

Louis Hauslein has been appointed agency supervisor 
of the Louis F. Paret agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Camden and Philadelphia. 

The Manhattan Life has appointed George Weinrod man- 
ager of the Bronx office of the James G. Ranni Agency. 

R. C. Lowe, who has been with the agency department 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, will be agency organizer 
in the David O. Johnson agency of the company at San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Agents of the Paul Clark agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life and guests numbered more than 160 at the 
17th annual dinner dance tendered by that agency to its 
field and office employees on January 31 at the Towne Club 
in Boston. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Expansion of the life insurance educational field in the 
Southwest is indicated by provision for the start of a full 
four-year course on life insurance at the University of 
Texas, with the semester beginning this month. The 
course is offered by the School of Business Administration. 

The Sheboygan Association of Life Underwriters has 
plans under way for the sales congress at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Association of Life Under- 
writers in Sheboygan May 12. 

The nineteenth nanual sales congress of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Association of Life Underwriters will be held March 
19. Five speakers will appear on the program. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association will be held in London, Ont., June 9-10, 
it was decided by the executive committee recently. 

The list of committees to carry on the work of the 
American Life Convention during the year has been com- 
pleted, with the following chairmen: Agents and agencies, 
H. H. Armstrong; medical examinations, Dr. Donald B. 
Cragin; program, W. T. Grant; public relations, Walter W. 
Head; resolutions, Miles Schaeffer; total and permanent 
disability, V. R. Smith, and under-average lives, Francis 
M. Hope. 

K. A. Walker has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Niagara Falls, Ont. Other 
officers are: A. P. Marshall, honorary president; F. M. 
Draker, past president; H. A. Howe, vice-president; W. 
Burkinshaw, Earl C. Donahue and George E. Corus, ter- 
ritorial vice-presidents; George H. Roycroft, secretary, and 
Percy Haine, treasurer. 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters Association, Inc., has 
appointed the executive committee for the Twentieth 































Annual Life Insurance Congress, a one-day convention to 
be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on May 6. Walter 
H. Saitta is general chairman of the executive committee, 

The Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters is ar. 
ranging for a sales congress in April, with sessions at 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont, Grand Island and North Platte, 
The annual convention will be held at Omaha June 24, 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Winnipeg has 
elected the following officers for 1938: M. B. Grant, honor. 
ary president; Ronald B. Gay, vice-president; Walter M. 
Knight, secretary, and J. A. McPhail, treasurer. 

Charles P. Nickerson has been elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Pictou County, N. §. 
James D. MacLeod is vice-president and John A. Me. 
Gregor, secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Stratford, Ont, 
has elected officers for 1938 as follows: J. R. Binning, 
president; J. B. Fee, first vice-president; A. M. Hall, sec. 
ond vice-president, and C. W. Leach, secretary-treasurer 

Agents selling industrial life insurance in Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha and other Wisconsin cities who have been 
organizing local unions since last summer have formed 
the International Union of Life Insurance Agents, an inde- 
pendent group, outside both the A.F. of L. and the C.10. 

About 300 persons attended the North Carolina sales 
congress for life underwriters, sponsored by the Greens- 
boro Association of Life Underwriters and held recently 
in the Jefferson Standard Life building, Greensboro. 

Charles J. Hope has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Windsor, Ont. Other of.- 
ficers are as follows: Gordon Pineo, vice-president; § 
Hamlin, second vice-president; J. D. Mingay, secretary- 


treasurer. 
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Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 


Thirty-Eighth Annual 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 
NATIONAL LIFE And ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. Ine. 
Year Ending DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Bonds Owned . ...8 28,447,154.19 Legal Reserve, Life Insurance Poli ies $ 41,466,457.07 
. Reserve, Disability Policies, of Whicl re 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages..... 14,258,190.47 $1,749,639.35 is Contingent..... : 1,907, 987.02 
. , ‘ - sn omen a Reserve for Epidemics ..... obs 1,000,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices....... . 2, 451,893.99 Reserve for Employees’ Retirement 1,000,000.00 
Thi - . Investment Fluctuation Fund .. 600,000.00 
Pes Vets 1 - . . 72.¢ 3 : L oti tte 
Real Est ite Owne l, of Which $1,172,941.31 peente Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 399 303.53 
is Used for Company Purposes........ 4, 225,326.89 Taxes Accrued. But Not Due 592.632.05 
ons Commissions to Agents, Due and Accrued 176,363.27 
gE Pe re ee - 27,500.00 Agents’ Bond Deposits 453.897.91 
r y — = . - 9979 Policy Claims in Process of Payment and 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums, etc. 1,874,943.73 Adluatment ..... eee re 230,960.09 
Ee yr 2,993,906.59 All Other Items seunteeds obser 174,692.27 
S19 nee ¢ Liabilities Other Than Capital and 
ares » ‘ ce 2 3,063.9 . 
Interest Due and Accrued acne a 613.06 1 Surplus et meek Valine cae es (7,932,293.21 
— Capital and Surplus : caw 6,959, 686.56 
TOTAL ASSETS : ‘ ..--$ 54,891,979.77 TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ $ 54,891,979.77 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force During 1937...............66.. eeeee oT 63,082,291.00 
Total Payments to Policyholders, 38 years Ending December 31, 1937.. , 120,055,031.94 


1937 


The 
NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., Ine. 


Home Office, National Building, Nashville, Tenn.; C. A. Craig, Chairman of the Board; W. R. WILLS, Pres. 


NATIONAL 





LIABILITIES 





599,810.616.00 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


OLIDLY backing Superintendent Louis H. Pink in 

his opposition to the savings bank life insurance 
bill as now drafted, the New York State Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, meeting at Albany last week, pledged 
cooperation in an effort to amend the bill. Delegates 
from every one of the State’s eighteen local life under- 
writers’ associations, representing nearly 4,000 life 
underwriters, attended the meeting with Edwin W. 
Murphy of Rochester, president of the state body, pre- 
siding. Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters, and Albert Hirst, counsel 
for the State Assn., interpreted the proposed legisla- 
tion. In a _ resolution unanimously adopted at the 
meeting, the delegates announced that they would 
cooperate to ensure that the bill, as finally presented, 
would advocate equal taxation, ban direct state assis- 
tance, confine the insurance to $1,000 per person policy 
limit and concentrate on the poorer class of buyer. The 
association, it was emphasized, does not oppose the idea 
of any responsible organization attempting to do a life 
insurance business, with or without the use of sales- 
men, but it does stress the need for concrete actuarial 
soundness and taxation parity in comparison with 
existent life insurance organizations. The proposed 
legislation, the delegates said, implies that the savings 
banks would be liable for obligations under their 
policies, while, “as a matter of fact, not a single dollar 
of savings bank assets will be liable therefor.” Would- 
be investigators of the practices of life insurance 
companies might give some thought to that angle. 


HAT there is more to filling out an insurance application than 

catches the eye was evident at Tuesday's lecture-meeting of 

the Accident & Health Club of New York at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, New York City. The lecture was not really 
a lecture at all but a dramatized presentation of what should and 
what should not happen when the brisk young producer finally 
corners the prospect for accident insurance and starts to work 
with a fountain pen on the application. The presentation was in 
the form of a visual sales skit that was infinitely more interesting 
than a lecture and certainly as instructive. However, it was 
brought out during the session that the too-casual agent or 
broker who delves but lightly into the prospect's business history 
and jots down merely his occupation, without discovering just 
what his duties are, is preparing grief for himself and his company. 


OR instance, there was one application that appeared 

innocent enough as it came through the mail to the 
home office underwriter. The prospect was a railroad 
president and should have been, of course, a Class A 
risk. What the agent did not know, or forgot to jot 
down on the form, was that the president owned what 
was really a single track spur, that he often wrestled 
with the baggage, acted as conductor on occasion and 
even frequently operated the engine when the regular 
engineer took a day off. So with building contractors, 
auto dealers, civil engineers, dry cleaning establish- 
ment proprietors, etcetera. The occupational tag might 
be imposing and innocuous but the job may entail 
duties several notches below the dignity of the title 
and definitely more hazardous. The applicant is rated 
on the basis of the most hazardous of his duties and in 
this day of imposing titles that are smoke-screens for 
horny-handed jobs, the accident insurance producer is 
entitled to become just a bit nosey when he asks for 
data on the nature of the job. 








































GROUP INSURANCE 


Standard Brands, Inc., of New York, has arranged to 
include hospitalization benefits in its employees’ group 
insurance program, which is administered by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. The hospitalization benefits 
which became effective February 1, 1938, will affect more 
than 7,500 employees already covered for approximately 
$16,000,000 of life insurance, supplemented by accidental 
death and dismemberment protection, weekly sickness and 
accident benefits, and total and permanent disability pro- 
tection. While the employer and employees contribute to 
the cost of benefits under the original plan, the entire addi- 
tional cost of the hospitalization benefits will be defrayed 
by the employer. 

The Boy Scouts of America has adopted a retirement 
program for the benefit of between 1,500 and 2,000 men 
and women employed by the National Council in New 
York and 530 local councils throughout the country. More 
than 75 per cent of the local councils have already enrolled 
and the plan is now effective. It will be administered by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a cooperative basis 
whereby contributions to the cost will be made by both 
councils and employees. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford has written a group pension 
plan for 2,600 employees of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., effective March 1 and in force at age 65 approximating 
2 per cent of earnings. 

Forty group insurance policies recently issued by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark, grant life insurance 
in amounts ranging from $500 to $4,000 each to 8,307 work- 
ers throughout the United States. The total amount of 
insurance involved is $6,356,500. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS The newly organized Life Underwriters’ Association of 


Westchester County has set a new record for number of 








Officers elected by the San Antonio (Tex.) Life Man- charter members. Beginning at the first of the year 
agers Club January 10 are: President, Jesse N. Fletcher; charter membership is fifty-two. The president is W. 
vice-president, Claude R. Fuquay, and secretary-treasurer, Leslie Radcliffe. 
G. Archie Helland. Several hundred life insurance men from all parts of A 
Bruce G. Shepherd has been reelected president of the Georgia gathered in Atlanta, Ga., recently for the sales ae 
Dayton (Ohio) Association of Life Underwriters. Other congress of the Georgia Association of Life Underwriters 
officers are: Vice-president, George C. Pohlmeyer; secre- O. Sam Cummings, president of the National Association it 
tary, A. Richard Althoff; treasurer, William R. Keys. of Life Underwriters, was among those who spoke. Sone 
Stanley Todd of the Excelsior Life has been elected The Lansing (Mich.) Life Managers & General Agents = 
president of the Life Managers’ Bureau of Ottawa, Ont,. Association has elected the following officers: President. < * 
and B. Ogilvie and A. de L. Panet, vice-presidents. Fred Wilson; vice-president, Harold Brogan, and secre. work 
A. E. Ironside has been elected president of the Life tary-treasurer, George Tibbetts. mall 
Underwriters Association of Kingston, Ont., the other William F. Grof, district manager at Concord, N. H., for a 
officers being A. S. Baldwin, vice-president, and R. V. the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., was guest than 
Ball, secretary. speaker at the January meeting of the Laconia Life Under. and 
The Home Friendly Life of Baltimore has been elected writers Association, held at Winnisquam Inn, Winnisquam, = 
- . . " y ° , velt | 
a member of the American Life Convention. N. H. 000.0 
typed 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Life = 
aay The Hoosier Farm Bureau Life In. §  paval 
surance Company of Indianapolis partic 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT (affiliated with the Indiana Farm By. estro 
December 31, 1937 reau and organized about a year ago) imme 
has closed the first year—covering 


about six months’ operation—with 


General American Life about $2,350,000 in paid for life in- i. 


surance. It is expected that this com- 


| 
INSURANCE COMPANY pany will move ahead rapidly through § “"#! 
| 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI its Farm Bureau affiliations. M. H. a 
Ringer is manager of the new com- 0 SW 

WALTER W. HEAD, President pany; with B. H. Eversmeyer as home 
ments 


agency director. 


——= ASSETS group 


pera 








Cash on Hand and in Banks .$ 7,318,784.23 F 
Bonds 1 Col 
, | U. S. Government . 14,168,142.13 First Year Progress to do 
| Other Bonds : ..+ 11,324,472.17 , : ; Estat 
Gods and Mende tf 32.811.398.53 The Legion Life Insurance Com- _ | 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 17,819,940.65 pany of South Bend, Ind., closed what - ‘ 
Home Office Building 950,000.00 was actually its first year of opera- nome 
Real Estate Sales Contracts 1,483,039.80 tion (about six months in 1937) with n wh 
ther Real Estat 18,880,883.28 A a ee 4 innit; 
a -_ ae ” 4.200.149.50 well over $1,000,000 of insurance in tuniti 
Other Loans and Assets 1,364,267.72 force. Officers of this company are On 
**Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not W. D. Egly, president; A. M. Mark- C ; 
Yet Due.... 882,090.97 ham, secretary; R. G le . # 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which adie ra : - ’ ‘d C . al ae = New 
is past due more than 90 days). .. 720,938.26 surer, am red Cof eid, VEO Stock 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection 2,193,545.78 dent. The company is a_ saparate 
Policy Liens 15,081,144.00 entity and is not financially identified 
Less Earnings Credited to Reduce with the Rural Bankers Life. also of 
Reserve Liens : : 1,110,671.00 South Bend. 10 iz 
Balance of Initial Liens 13,970,473.00 30 rs 
Loans to Policyholders. va , 28,665,806.81 100 
$123,942,534.30 : 
Grid Star Buys Income | 
= LIABILITIES= An “excellent” risk with a “marvel 
Policy Reserves a a $116,947,486.17 at iiand nditi TE 
947, ‘ ysical condition were the 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 947,943.74 pe ; pm re ‘h coms “r 7 S f- Baugh re: 
Reserve for Taxes ; 822,588.11 —— a ee ae" — fortni, 
Reserve for Other Liabilities . . 396,442.97 Texas Christian University’s 1996 te 3 
Policyholders’ Dividends oa aaa 1,148,447.03 All-American quarterback and star of . _ 
Total Liabilities . . . 120,262,908.02 the 1937 Washington Redskins, n@&- vetwee 
Contingency Reserve Under Purchase Agreement 1,154,664.65 tional pro-football champions, was de 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund 500,000.00 —_ “a ; , f 0 
Surplus. . 2,024.961.63 scribed by the medical examiner {or 4 T 
$123,942,534.30 Northwestern National Life of me , la 
snnitite él epee : iedto the er 
*Actual Market Value of Bonds is substantially more than $1,200,000 in ex- polis when the pases Ses appli . 6 = 
cess of the amounts shown above. that company recently for a policy as age 
**Interest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included designed to pay him $100 a month be- more | 
Upon request, the Complete Annual Report for 1937 will be furnished. ginning at age 55. The case was writ Trade 
ten by Ben B. Banks of Northwester fore: . 
— National’s Fort Worth, Texas, office. ally, a 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


FORTNIGHT ago this column murmured something 
A about business being poised as on the crest of a 
wave, uncertain in which direction it would slide. Well, 
wave or no wave, business still appears uncertain, 
though the security price averages at least have risen. 
The present lack of any distinct trend is probably due 
to lack of time in which recent important events should 
work out their effects. Representatives of both big and 
small business have lately had the ear of the White 
House, small business being more outspokenly critical 
than its bigger brothers. The United States Steel Corp. 
and the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee have 
agreed not to reduce wages at present. President Roose- 
velt has asked for a deficiency appropriation of $250,- 
900,000 for relief, and when these words were being 
typed out at the beginning of this week it appeared 
likely that both the relief appropriation and the crop 
control bill would be passed. The probability of heavy 
naval construction by this country is stronger, and our 
participation in a world armament race, however dis- 
astrous its eventual results might be, would have as one 
immediate effect considerable industrial stimulation. 


* 


N the real estate section of last Sunday’s New York 
Herald Tribune, M. V. Casey, observing that the na- 
tional housing act of 1938 is now law, says that “small- 
house builders in every section of the country are ready 
to swing into line and build for every one who desires a 
home under the terms of the new housing act amend- 
ments.” He then outlines how every organization o1 
group connected with the construction industry is co- 
perating to further such building. Bankers, chambers 
f commerce, labor and the lumber industry are ready 
to do their bit, as is the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Home ownership expositions will be held, 
and demonstration houses will spot the country. This 
home building means careful planning for the future, 
n which the life insurance agent should see new oppor- 
tunities for business. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the business 
C weeks ended Feb. 5 and 11, 1938, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Feb. 5 Feb. 11 

Monday Saturday Monday Friday 

70 industrials ..131,82 132.05 131.51 133.05 

ee 22.40 22.14 21.82 23.17 

100 stocks ...... 98.90 99.08 98.61 100.09 

30 bonds ..... 85.34 85.97 85.90 87.06 
a « * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has 

rested at 31 per cent of capacity during the past 
fortnight, The Iron Age estimates. It is still too early 
to judge the effect upon the industry of the negotiations 
between the U. S. Steel and the S.W.O.C. 

ae 7 « 

OTTON futures week, 

largely by favorable prospects for the passage of 
the crop control bill: May contracts closed at 8.81 cents 
aS against 8.58 a week before. The grain market was 
more sluggish. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade showed practically no change from the week be- 
fore; corn gained % to 1 cent, oats advanced fraction- 
ally, and rye was 1 cent off to % cent up. 


were drawn upward last 











Ask a Field Man 
... HE KNOWS! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that 
the company claims for it. Believing this, The South- 
land Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland 
ife service to agents. And here is what one said: 


REX NORDYKE, Oklahoma City 


Occasions arise when special problems of special agents 

need special attention from the home office. I can 
always feel sure that my men will get this attention 
from The Southland Life.’’ 


If you are interested in an agency contract, 
write Firet Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, o7 
Vice-Prea. and Agency Mgr. Col. W. EB. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE - - - - - - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO HAVE— 


—Regular policies on Individual and Family Forms, in 
amounts of $100 or more, with Double Indemnity, 
double benefits for Disability with Waiver of Premi- 
ums, and sight draft service for Death Claims? 

They are giving our agents more directly earned 
commissions; better work habits; more needs discov- 
ered for larger ordinary policies; enlarged circle of 
insurance acquaintances. Brokerage contracts avail- 
able for these policies. Address inquiries to O. R. 
McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 


Home Office . Dallas, Texas 




















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
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National L and A Financial Section W 
Report for 1937 Meeting in Chicago 


The 38th annual financial statement security Mutual Life The program for the mid-year 
of the National Life and Accident In- meeting of the Financial Section of ; 
surance Company for the year ending the American Life :Convention, to be |’ his 
December 31, 1937, shows the follow- held in the Palmer House, Chicago, islat 
ing highlights, as pointed out by C. A. Feb. 22, is nearing: completion. 4 | the 
Craig, chairman of the board. number of speakers well qualified by furnis! 

As compared with the statement training and experience to~* discuss | SVS 
presented a year ago, the following various types of investments | and was st 
changes are most interesting: Bonds trends have accepted -invitations sent tribute 
owned have gained in the amount of frien ean lompany by Alex Cunningham, -ehairman of | "5¢™Y 


$3,402,569.66; real estate loans have aa oi the Section and’: vice-president and 
INGMAMTON 











increased $2,922,494.23; real estate treasurer of the Montana ‘Life. INC 
owned has decreased $414,633.57; David Gordon, investment sécretary = ty 
total assets show a gain of $6,746,- of the Monarch Life. sof Springfield, author 
398.33 or 14 per cent. Mass., will discuss the subject, ‘‘Meet- Guara 


On the liability side of the account, 
legal reserve on life insurance policies 
increased $5,671,879.90; reserve disa- 
bility policies increased $9,738.05. Of 
the total of this reserve, amounting 
to $1,907,987.02, $1,749,639.35 is con- 
tingent reserve on non -cancellable 
health and accident policies. The 
epidemic reserve of $1,000,000 re- 


ing Today’s Conditions: in Bond In- } panks 
vestments.” Grant /Porrance,: assis- it, Ai 
tant treasurer of the Business Men’s banks 
Assurance Co. of Kansas City, Mo, 
will discuss the subject. of investment 
costs, which subject has ~taken an 


operat 
where 


important place on previous programs 

of the Financial Section. «Paul: £. i 
. . - s 

Fisher, treasurer of the Indianapolis | 


mains the same as it has been. Life, is to discuss the bond indenture a 

“The investment fiuctuation fund problem. : Fund 
which for some time has been carried M. H. LeVita, statistician of the less th 
at $900,000 is reduced to $600,000. The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, leeare 
reason for this lies in the fact that will take up the topic of handling the provis 
during the last weeks of the year we accounting and statistical work of the guara 


had all real estate acquired by fore- 
closure appraised, and in our state- 
ment we have listed such property at 
book value or appraised value, which- 
ever was the lower.” 

A novel and interesting feature on 
the liability side is the reserve for em- 
ployees’ retirement. Concerning this 


Mr. Craig said: “We very strongly be- J, 
lieve every corporation should make 7 


investment department of a life in- 
surance company with tabulating ma- 
chine equipment. He is to consider — 
both the bond department and the real 
estate mortgage department. G. Rob- 
ley Mackay, assistant treasurer, Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, will Con 
speak on the topic of “Some Reflec- | of Io 
tions on Investment Policy for 1938.” States 
Mr. Mackay has just returned from | Fran) 














provision for the declining years of to work Europe, having spent Several months 
those who long and faithfully have abroad. His address will include com- 
served it and have made their con- fo racom P an y ment on his trip, possibly a compari- 
tribution to its success. We, together son between the investment policy of | “*™ 
with our employees, are now con- where friendliness American and foreign companies, ele- = 
tributing on an equal basis to the ments of risk, present economic trend, : 
Federal fund.” > stressing increasing importance of 
- stress at Railro 
In regard to the operation of the and liberal com diversity and realistic appraisal of er 
company during 1937 Mr. Craig an- ° ° _ : whole investment portfolio. ~ 
nounced that “Premium income grew missions are big The Chicago meeting of the Finan- Pabi | 
from Penmeerne, we SOO 406 508.48, item: cial Section will be an open forum, wd 
an arene of grant Our in- wees with discussion of the papers by Stoe 
ae eS eee MS LEECS amounted ; designated members and also from the 
to $63,082,291 or 11.8 per cent, divided Desirable territory available e ; Sie 
- é all . floor. The meeting will be conducted 
as follows: Ordinary and group, $23,- in Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, Neb., , -f 
Koo : a ‘ je fers . on the same plan as in the past, em- Can: 
186,522 (of which $176,500 was group) Colo., Utah, Wyo., and Florida Carer ie frank? eal Bon 
and industrial, $39,895,769, giving at Write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice- pee es eee Oe ee Stat 
E re : Sales : J: is - discussion, Chairman Cunningham at 
the year’s end total life insurance in Pres., for agency information ; 
“-Q f 9 6 6 ” wey y 3? ‘ ae es nouncec . Misce! 
force of $699,810,646. and a copy of “Field Features. Bon 
FRANK M. SPEAKMAN CENTRAL HARRY S. TRESSEL |} ,..,, 
Certified Public Accountant Bon 
Consulting Actuary T » E S and Actuary Sto. 
Associates S J ‘ 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Til. Lea 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. Associates: 
E. P. Higgins LIFE INSURANCE CO. M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
: ™ . A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. ‘cate 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA St. Louis, Mo. fa * Franklin 4020 — 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


N his recent recommendations to the Massachusetts leg- 
| islature Commissioner DeCelles uncovered another flaw 
in the Massachusetts version of how to assist the poor by 
furnishing the wealthy with inexpensive insurance. When 
savings bank insurance was started in the Bay State there 
was set up what was known as a Guaranty Fund con- 
tributed to by the four original banks in the nature of a 
reserve fund. 
a 


INCE 1921 no payments have been made to the Guaran- 
S ty Fund although 20 additional banks have been 
authorized to issue insurance contracts. This leaves the 
Guaranty rather thin and such is the law that the newer 
banks get first whacks at the Fund in the event they need 
it As the Commissioner points out this leaves the older 
banks the leavings or as the Commissioner says the law 
operates “to the detriment of the guaranty of older banks 
where the amount of insurance in force is much larger.” 


N support of his contention that payments to the Guaran- 
| ty Fund should be resumed the Commissioner states: 
“Prior to 1935 when the law was amended the Guaranty 
Fund was guarantor until such bank had a surplus of not 
less than $20,000 nor less than 10 per cent of the aggregate 
insurance reserve. Seventeen banks qualified under this 
provision of Section 19 in so far the insurance 
guaranty fund was concerned. The qualification of hav- 


as 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 


ing a surplus of not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate 
insurance reserve would place the Fund in the position of 
guarantor for a very long period. 


wpyyY placing the guarantees of new banks on the General 

Insurance Guaranty Fund the contracts entered into 
permit preferred rights to the Fund on the part of the 
newer banks to the detriment of the guaranty of the older 
banks where the amount of insurance in force is much 
larger and many more policyholders would be affected in 
case of necessity in using the Fund.” I sincerely hope 
the legislature will look into the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations and while they are at it I would like to sug- 
gest that they tell an interested world just how many peo- 
ple have purchased and now hold policies in the Savings 
Bank Side Line of Massachusetts. 


INCE John M. Powell took over the helm of the Loyal 

Protective Life some six years ago the company has 
forged steadily ahead. In spite of the depression years 
progress has been steady and in 1937 stockholders were 
agreeably surprised by the resumption of dividends. The 
answer probably lies in the fact that the needs of the 
insuring public appear to be understood by the company. 
Just recently they have issued a non-cancellable and non- 
prorating sickness and accident contract in conjunction 
with a life policy. The combination provides in “one 
packet” an income in case of disability due to sickness or 
accident, a definite and guaranteed life income upon re- 
tirement at age 60 or 65, and an income for the beneficiary 
in case of death prior to retirement. For all indications 
this new policy has met widespread approval and un- 
doubtedly will add considerably to the insurance in force. 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


America, Life Insurance Co. ot Virginia, Lincoln Nationai, 





of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
—— to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
ee Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Jan. 16 ment Jan. 23 ment Jan. 30 ment Feb. 6 ment 
SS nn err $268,926 4.65 $333,580 6.94 $920,877 9.90 $430,464 6.76 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 1,919,582 33.19 1,372,025 28.53 3,570,220 38.37 3,024,660 47.52 
Total = $2,188,508 37.84 $1,705,605 $5.47 $4,491,097 48.27 $3,455,124 54.28 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds ....... $35,000 61 $252,625 5.25 $173,000 1.86 $254,540 4.00 
Stocks aaek i) oo gees 4,530 05 2,265 04 
ON Rea $35,000 61 $252,625 5.25 $177,530 1.91 $256,805 4.04 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds sbibe eae $1,103,608 19.08 $942,356 19.60 $865,002 9.30 $716,445 11.26 
Stocks .975 .05 aus 10,000 > «> eee ame 
OS "$1,106,583 19.13 $942,356 19.60 $875,002 9.40 $716,445 11.26 
Gevernment Securities » 
U. S. Government Bonds... $734,125 12.69 $1,039,000 21.61 $850,000 9.13 $350,000 5.50 
Cemetinn Dems ..ccccccccsccccccevccss 95,375 1.65 ae een hed 145,125 1.56 154,750 2.43 
Bonds of Other Fore Governments... _..... , oan eres Sellpns  t ge igee aes 
State, a mat PONT ITT TTT Te 1,623,231 28.06 806,341 16.77 2,531,470 27.20 1,424,435 22.38 
Total ata $2,452,781 42.40 $1,845,341 38.88 $3,526,595 37.89 $1,929,185 0.31 
Miscellaneous Securities 
aide 1,023 02 cae ay $210,000 2.26 Papel fof 
wd ay ot . soi $62,700 1.30 25,000 27 $7,300 ll 
Total $1,023 02 $62,700 1.30 235,000 2.53 $7,300 ll 
Reeapitul = ” 
~~ ation $3,592,362 62.10 $3,040,322 63.23 $4,774,597 51.31 $2,900,170 45.57 
Stocks ike 2,975 .06 1,705,605 35.47 39,530 42 _ 9,565 . 15 
eh oes 2,188,508 37.84 62.700 1.30 4,491,097 48.27 $,455,124 54.28 
Ree he Pte ee " $5,788,845 100.00 $4,808,627 100.00 $9,305,224 100.00 $6,364,859 100.00 
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Human Relationships 


ITHOUT exactly calling “a 

plague on both your 
houses,” Karl M. Wehinger 
paints a rather drab picture of 
employer-labor relationship in his 
book, “Employers and Their 
Greatest Asset.” Both depart- 
ments of this keystone of our eco- 
nomic structure stand in dire need 
of a healthy infusion of common 
sense and a better appreciation of 
the responsibilities that go with 
each position, employer and em- 
ployee, as well as an understand- 
ing of the rights of each group. 
He thoroughly dislikes the cur- 
rent tendency to lump all consid- 
erations involving such relation- 
ships under the controversial 
term “employee .vs. employer” 
and he attempts to show how a 
spirit of inter-dependence is es- 
sential to any lasting prosperity 
for either group. 

Mr. Wehinger is president of 
the Wehinger Service, Inc., and 
is recognized as an authority on 
personnel problems. He was em- 
ployment superintendent for a 
period of eight years with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Insur- 
ance Companies in New York 
City. He disclaims any interest 
save that of a business man in 
politics, but he finds much to crit- 
icize in today’s politics. His en- 
tire theme is closely built around 
the sound idea that employers 
and their workers are partners in 
every commercial enterprise and 
that each prospers or fails accord- 
ing to the success they achieve 
jointly. He is friendly to the 
theory of higher wages for labor, 
but only to the extent that such 
higher wages contribute to the 
profit scheme; he is not so friend- 
ly to the labor leader nor to what 
he terms “political opportunists” 
but repeatedly stresses the funda- 


With The Editors 


mental philosophy of basis pro- 
duction as the source of all real 
wealth. He would like to see gov- 
ernment less meddlesome in busi- 
ness and the labor leader more 
concerned with the actual well- 
being of the working members of 
the unions. And his book, which 
is published by Francis Emory 
Fitch, New York, offers construc- 
tive suggestions for bettering 
these vital relations between the 
employer and his employees. 


Death Rate Decline 


F 1937 had little else to offer 
in the way of benefits, we 
may be thankful that it was one 
of the finest years in modern 
times in respect to human health. 
All figures are not yet at hand 
but the experience of the Metro- 
politan Life, presented by the 
company in some detail, may be 
taken as indicative of general 
conditions. 

Despite a bad beginning, 1937 
turned out to be the record 
health year of all time among the 
17,700,000 industrial policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life. 
The year established the new 
mortality rate, for all causes of 
death combined, of 8.221 deaths 
per 1000 insured lives, a decline 
of 2.1 per cent from the figure 
registered for 1936. 

The company’s Statistical Bul- 
letin says that to appreciate 
fully the remarkable health rec- 
ord of the year just closed, it is 
necessary to consider in detail 
individual causes of death; for 
1937 was featured by a whole se- 
ries of new “best records.” They 
follow: 

Eight causes of death—namely, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, tu- 








berculosis, chronic nephritis, dis- 
eases arising out of pregnancy 
and child-birth, homicides, acci- 
dental burns, and railroad acci- 
dents—registered the lowest mor- 
tality rates of all time in this 
insured group. In addition, the 
combined rate for all forms of 
accidental death, taken together, 
was lower than ever before. 

Seven of the 12 months of last 
year, the Metropolitan reports, 
recorded the lowest death rates 
of all time for each of these indi- 
vidual months. They were May, 
June, July, August, September, 
November and December. Sep- 
tember itself registered the low- 
est death rate for any month of 
any year in the history of the 
company’s insured wage-earning 
population. 

The average length of life, or 
expectation of life at birth of the 
industrial policyholders reached 
the new maximum of 60.7 years 
in 1937, an increase of a third of 
a year over last year’s figure, and 
of almost exactly 14 years over 
the expectation of life of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

The crude death rate for these 
insured wage-earners and their 
families was 35.8 per cent below 
that for 1911, the first year of the 
Metropolitan’s series of compa- 
rable mortality records. In that 
year the death rate was 12.53 per 
1000. 

These figures are truly amaz- 
ing. Of course, the death rate 
for the general population of the 
country has declined steadily in 
recent years, but the rate of de- 
cline among these industrial pol- 
icyholders has been greater. It is 
only logical to deduce that the 
extensive policyholders’ welfare 
activities undertaken by the com- 
pany has been the major factor 
in this splendid showing. 
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